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TUESDAY, APRIL 16, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FISHERIES 
AND WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to other business, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Frank W. Boykin (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Boykin. Our next order of business will be H. R. 1058, intro- 
duced by M. Bennett of Florida, a bill to preserve the Key deer by 
the establishment of a National Key Deer Refuge in the State of 
Florida, and an identical bill, H. R. 1127, by Mr. Fascell. 

(H. R. 1058 follows:) 


[H. R. 1058, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To preserve the Key deer and other wildlife resources in the Florida Keys by the establishment 
of a National Key Deer Refuge in the State of Florida 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in order to protect and preserve in the 
national interest the Key deer and other wildlife resources in the Florida Keys, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to acquire title, in such manner as he 
shall consider to be in the publie interest, including but not limited to donation, 
the use of donated funds, and exchange for unreserved publie land or interests 
therein when such exchanges involve properties of approximately equal value, 
not to exceed one thousand acres of the lands or interests there in townships 65 
and 66 south, ranges 28, 29, and 30 east, Monroe County, Florida: Provided, 
however, That no land shall be acquired by condemnation on any-island which is 
traversed at any point by United States Highway Numbered 1, as he shall find 
to be suitable for the conservation and management of the said Key deer and other 
wildlife. The properties so acquired shall constitute the National Key Deer 
Refuge, and shall be administered by the Seeretary of the Interior in accordance 
with the laws and regulations relating to the national wildlife refuges, including, 
but not limited to, seetions 4, 7, and 8 of the Act of March 10, 1934, as amended 
by the Act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1080; 16 U. S. C., 1952 edition, secs. 664, 
666a, and 668), relating to the conservation of wildlife, fish, and game. 

Sec. 2. In furtherance of the aforesaid purposes, the Secretary may take such 
action and make such expenditures as he shall find to be necessary in order to 
secure satisfactory title in the United States to such properties, including the 
payment of expenses incidental to the location, examination, and survey of such 
lands and the acquisition of title thereto; but no payment shall be made for any 
such lands until the title thereto shall be satisfactory to the Attorney General: 
Provided, That the acquisition of such lands or interests therein by the United 
States shall in no case be defeated because of rights-of-ways, easements, excep- 
tions, and reservations which, in the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior, will 
not interfere materially with the use of such properties for the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated from time to time out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such amounts as may be 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of this Act. The Secretary shall not utilize 
more than $35,000 from appropriated funds for the acquisition of land and interests 
in land. For the purposes of the immediately preceding sentence, the exchange 
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by the Secretary of lands and interests therein shall not be considered an expendi- 
ture from appropriated funds. 


Mr. Boykin. Mr. Bennett. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Bennett. I will submit my statement for the record. 
I am in favor of the legislation, as is Mr. Fascell. 
(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate this opportunity to testify in behalf of 
H. R. 1058 and H. R. 1127. As said by the Department of the Interior some time 
ago: ‘‘Protection for the almost extinct Key deer, as well as other wildlife in the 
area to which this bill refers is highly desirable.’”?’ The Interior Department has 
expressed concern over our country’s diminishing natural habitat. The estab- 
lishment of this preserve would be important not only for the Key deer, but for 
other types of rare wildlife as well. 

The members of this committee will recall that this bill has been here before. 
As you know, the bi!l passed the House last year but it never came up for full 
consideration in the Senate before adjournment. Since this committee is con- 
sidering it early in this Congress, there should be ample time to pass it through 
the Senate as well as the House. 

Others more qualified to speak on scientific matters, will show that the Key 
deer are a separate and distinct type of animal. There is great support for the 
enactment of this legislation in Florida and substantial support throughout the 
Nation. My file shows that I have received expressions of support from 1,115, 
and only 1 letter in opposition to this legislation. Most of these expressions of 
support have come from Dade and Monroe Counties, Fla., near the proposed 
refuge. Monroe County includes the land where the reservation would be and 
Dade County is adjacent to Monroe County. Many civie clubs in that area 
have adopted resolutions and gone on record in favor of this proposal. 

These bills represent a practical approach to the problem of preserving the 
Key deer, despite dollar limitations and other restrictions. designed to protect 
the interests of all concerned. There is a good possibility that donations of 
land and money will be made to supplement the modest Federal funds author- 
ized by the bill, and that the result will be an excellent Key deer refuge. 

Again, I would like to express my gratitude, Mr. Chairman, for the patience 
and kindness of this committee in considering this bill despite the disappointing 
obstacles which have heretofore prevented its enactment. With adequate time 
for its consideration this year, I am optimistic that it will be enacted, and that 
this is the last time it will be necessary to ask your consideration. 


Mr. Boykin. Congressman Bennett, whom do you want to put on 
first? 

Mr. Bennett. | will defer to Congressman Fascell. I have intro- 
duced my statement. 

Mr. Boyxty. Mr. Fascell. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DANTE B. FASCELL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Fascetyt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
have a map here showing the areas under discussion. 

I am here, of course, in support of H. R. 1058 and H. R. 1127, the 
original legislation introduced by my able and distinguished colleague, 
Charles Bennett of Florida. 

Ever since he has been in the Congress of the United States, he has 
been interested in establishing this refuge, and to him goes a great 
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deal of the credit, if not all, for his effort and perseverance on behalf 
of this very worthwhile conservation measure. 

Since this is not a new bill for the committee, and a similar legisla- 
tion was approved by this committee last session and——— 

Mr. Boykin. Several times before. 

Mr. Fasceii. And several times before, in the interests of saving 
time I would like to submit my statement in behalf of this legislation, 
for the record. 

Mr. Boykin. We would appreciate that. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Dante B. FAscELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE OF LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appear here today in support of 
H. R. 1058, introduced by my able and distinguished colleague, Charles E. Bennett 
of Florida, and companion bill, H. R. 1127, which I introduced. 

Ever since he has been in the Congress of the United States, my colleague, 
Congressman Bennett, has been interested in establishing this refuge and he 
deserves a great deal of credit for his effort and perseverance on behalf of this 
very worthwhile conservation measure. 

This bill is not new to this committee. It was approved in the 8lst Congress 
but did not pass the House because of a single dissenting vote. The proposal was 
again before this committee in the 82d Congress, but did not receive committee 
approval. In the 83d Congress, an attempt to get authorization for Federal 
protection and management of the key deer was made a part of the Department 
of the Interior appropriation bill; this was objected to on a point of order and 
was stricken from the legislation. Similar legislation to that which is before the 
committee today was introduced in the 84th Congress and was approved by the 
committee, passed by the House, but did not pass the Senate. 

The Key Deer National Wildlife Refuge is presently administered under 
authority of a provision in the Department of Interior and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act of 1956 reading: ‘‘Leasing and Management of Lands for the 
Florida Key Deer.”’ An identical provision has been stated in prior annual appro- 
priation acts, commencing with fiscal year 1954. At the present, 6,664 acres 
are under lease, 1 permanent employee is assigned to manage the area, and the 
annual costs of management are about $5,500. These leases all carry a 90-day 
cancellation clause. Enactment of the legislation before you would establish the 
area on a permanent basis, would permit orderly development and management, 
and would provide protection to a unique species of wildlife which is threatened 
with extinction. The legislation would permit the Department of Interior to 
acquire title to not to exceed 1,000 acres of land anywhere in townships 65 and 
66 south, ranges 28, 29, and 30 east, Monroe County, except that no land shall 
be acquired by condemnation on any island which is traversed at any point by 
United States Highway No. 1. The Secretary is also authorized under the bill 
to accept donations of land, to use donated funds, and to exchange unreserved 
publie lands for other lands of approximate equal value. The bill also provides 
for an appropriation of $35,000 for acquisition costs. 

As of June 30, 1951, Mr. Jack Watson, the refuge manager, estimated the key 
deer population to be 45 animals. The last completed population check shows 
approximately 125 animals. In his last report, Mr. Watson stated: “A definite 
vearly increase is beginning to show.”’ 

The primary purpose of the acquisition would be to provide appropriate pro- 
tection for the key deer and other wildlife utilizing the area. The unique key 
deer, the smallest of all the deer of the United States, once ranged in apparently 
plentiful numbers over most of the keys between Key Largo and Key West. 
More recently, development and use of the Florida Keys for habitation, sport, 
recreation and limited agricultural use, have gradually deprived the deer of much 
of the habitat essential to its survival. 

Thus, the only hope of saving the deer appears to lie in the establishment of a 
sanctuary where natural habitat and adequate protection can be provided. The 
preservation of the habitat would also benefit a number of resident bird species. 
Among these are the roseate spoonbill, the reddish egret and the white-crowned 
pigeon, 
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IS THE FLORIDA KEY DEER A SEPARATE OR DISTINCT SPECIES? 


In order to answer this question, I requested Mr. Harris Collingwood, an 
analyst in Conservation and Natural Resources, Economics Division, in the 
Library of Congress, to prepare a compilation of all available published evidence 
in support of or in refutation of the separate identity of this animal. Mr. Colling- 
wood has done an outstanding service in the preparation of this document. In it 
he quotes from all known authorities and discusses related questions such as 
population, area occupied, and historical background. A complete lisitng of all 
authorities quoted is given, together with considerable additional references 
dealing on the subject of the Florida key deer. 

I will, of course, submit the entire study for the record. I would, however, 
like to quote from parts of it at this time. In the introduction to the compilation, 
Mr. Collingwood says as follows: 

“Since 1950, or before, concern for the protection and preservation of the tiny 
deer that inhabit some of the Florida Keys has aroused discussion as to their 
identity. Some have argued that they are runt white-tailed deer which have 
degenerated to their present diminutive stature following many generations of 
isolation and restricted food supplies. Others claim to have observed character- 
istics so distinct from those of the widely distributed Virginia whitetailed deer 
(Odocoileus virginianus), as to warrant vigorous efforts to preserve this particular 
group of deer from early extinction. This report is a compilation of all available 
published evidence in support of, or in refutation of the separate identity of this 
little animal. It contains no original observations, but because of the several 
sources of information some repetition has been unavoidable. Insofar as pos- 
sible, the identity of all who have contributed their observations has been recog- 
nized. To them, and to those who have pointed to other sources of authoritative 
information, the author is deeply grateful.” 

Next, he goes into a technical description of the deer itself, its manner of classi- 
fication. He then discusses the observations of several authorities, those whose 
statements would support the separate identity of the Florida key deer. These 
include quotations from original articles by Barbour and Allen, Schwartz, by 
way of Dickson. He refers to Dr. Albert Schwartz of the department of biology, 
Albright College, Reading, Pa. who is here today and will testify in person. 
Dickson is John D. Dickson III, author of An Ecological Study of Key Deer, 
a biologist with the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

On February 21, 1957, letters were addressed to several biologists who are 
recognized as authorities on the Florida key deer, with the request that they sub- 
mit their ideas with regard to the following questions: (1) Historical background 
of the deer found in the Florida Keys. (2) Are the key deer a subspecies of the 
Virginia whitetails commonly found in the Southeast? (a) Is the key deer a smaller 
type of Odocoileus virginianus clavium? of the same species as described by 
Barbour and Allen in the May 1922 Journal of Mammalogy? (b) If the key deer 
is a separate species or subspecies is it really unique to the Florida Keys 
or is the same type of small deer found elsewhere in the Southern United States 
and Mexico? (3) Any other information relating to the ecology of the key deer. 

Replies were received from T. Donald Carter, assistant curator of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, president of the Wildlife 
Management Institute, Richard Borden, chairman of the Boone and Crockett 
Conservation Committee. All in all, the authorities quoted are an imposing 
group of responsible and outstanding people. The overwhelming conclusion on 
this subject is as follows: 

‘The first recorded observations of Barbour and Allen, the more recent me- 
ticulous measurements supported by Dr. Albert Schwartz, and by a host of wit- 
nesses with varying backgrounds, all support the conclusion that the Florida 
key deer has characteristics that warrant classifying it a separate and distinct 
race or subspecies, viz., Odocoileus virginianus clavium. 

“Most convincing are the cranial, antler and dental distinetions observed by 
Barbour and Allen, and verified by Schwartz. Additional evidence of distinctive 
differences is the observation that the Florida Key bucks shed their antlers a 
month or more later than do those on the mainland. Some importance may also 
be credited to at least two recorded observations that the key deer do not inter- 
breed with the mainland whitetailed deer. 

“The opinion of all the mammalogists questioned is that this is a subspecies or 
race of the Virginia whitetailed deer which is not found elsewhere in the United 
States, Mexico or other parts of the world, and therefore, unique to the Florida 
Keys.”’ 
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Only one authority can be quoted in opposition to the majority opinion. He 
is William Newsom, a stockbroker, author of Whitetailed Deer, 1926, and con- 
tributor to several magazines. Mr. Newsom comments on the summary by 
Barbour and Allen, and his opinion is that the smaller deer are mere variations of 
Virginianus, 

I have highlighted the compilation by Mr. Harris Collingwood. I ask that the 
full compilation be inserted in the record at this point as part of my statement. 

(The compilation follows.) 


THe Fiorina Kry DEER: STATEMENTS IN Support oF Its SEPARATE IDENTITY* 
INTRODUCTION 


Since 1950, or before, concern for the protection and preservation of the tiny 
deer that inhabit some of the Florida keys has aroused discussion as to their 
identity. Some have argued that they are runt white-tailed deer which have 
degenerated to their present diminutive stature following many generations of 
isolation and restricted food supplies. Others claim to have observed character- 
istics so distinct from those of the widely distributed Virginia white-tailed deer 
(Odocoileus virginianus) as to warrant vigorous efforts to preserve this particular 
group of deer from early extinction. This report is a compilation of all available 
published evidence in support of, or in refutation of, the separate identity of this 
little animal. It contains no original observations, but because of the several 
sources of information some repetition has been unavoidable. Insofar as possible, 
the identity of all who have contributed their observations has been recognized. 
To them, and to those who have pointed to other sources of authoritative infor- 
mation, the author is deeply grateful. 


DESCRIPTION 


The Florida key deer are about 38 inches from nose to tail, from 26 to 29 inches 
tall, and weigh about 50 pounds.! Their color is described as “pallid,’’ with 
reference to that of the common white-tailed deer, and certain cranial and tooth 
distinctions are noted. They are frequently described as the most diminutive 
of any deer to be found in this country. 

“The key deer is the smallest race of Virginia white-tailed deer found in the 
United States. There is a gradual diminution in average size from the northern 
borealis race to be found on the keys, clavium, a characteristic common to species 
of homoiothermic animals. This latter condition is in direct contrast to poikilo- 
thermic animals (such as reptiles) whose sizes increase toward the equator. 
Insular forms of mammals also tend to be dwarfed * * *’ 2 

“Pelage: The winter coat of the key deer is darker than that of the summer, 
appearing more bluish-grey, the summer coat being tawny. Deer in both light 
and dark coat have been noted by the writer in February and April, indicating 
the period of change from the winter dark to the lighter summer coat. Maynard’ 
states that the mainland form sheds early in February.’ 4 

The following classification of white-tailed deer in the United States is adapted 
from one by Newsom.) It is based on U. 8. National Museum Bulletin No. 128, 
List of North American Recent Mammals, 1923, by Gerrit 8. Miller, Jr., Curator, 
Division of Mammals,® and shows the Florida key deer as a separate subspecies 
or race. 

*Prepared at the request of Hon. Dante B. Fascell (for his exclusive use) by Harris Collingwood, analyst 
in conservation and natural resources, Economies Division, April 10, 1957 

8ist Cong., 2d sess., House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation on miscellaneous fish and wildlife bills. February, 
March, April, and May, 1950. Florida Wildlife Federation, Carl D. Shoemaker, representative, April 21, 
1950, p. 80. 

Dickson, John D., III, An Ecological Study of Key Deer. Technical Bulletin No. 3, Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. Tallahassee, Fla., 1955 

> Maynard, C. J., 1872. Catalogue of the mammals of Florida, with notes on their habits, distribution, 
ete. Bulletin of the Essex Institute, 4 (10): 135-150 

4 Op. cit., Dickson, John D., III, p. 79 

‘ Newsom, William Monypeny, Whitetailed Deer, New York, Scribner’s Sons, 1926, p. 139. 

6 Smithsonian Institution, U. 8. National Museum Bulletin 128, List of North American Recent Mam- 
mals, 1923. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1924, p. 489 
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CLASSIFICATION OF WHITETAILED DEER IN THE UNITED STATES 


GROUP. Vertebrata (Vertebrate animals). 

CLASS . Mammalia. 

ORDER Ungalata (Hoofed animals). 

SUB-ORDER.. . Artiodactyla (Ungalates with even number of toes, as 2 or 4). 
FAMILY Cervidae (Deer). 

GENUS. Odocoileus. 

SPECIES Odocoileus virginianus clavium. 


Observation by Barbour and Allen, with reference to the widely distributed 
white-tailed deer and particularly to the deer on the Florida keys, are summarized 
as follows: 

‘““A study of the material before us now indicates that occasionally deer may 
attain as large a size in northern and east central Florida as in Virginia or Maine, 
and that there is no natural discontinuity in the general distribution of the species 
from north to south on the mainland. The northernmost deer have been considered 
as representing a large subspecies, with longer tooth rows and bigger antlers. Sut 
in dimensions, adult Maine deer skulls can be matched from Palm Beach, Florida 
deer. It is further apparent that the northern race, Borealis (type locality, Bucks- 
port, Maine), is at best a poorly marked subspecies, characterized perhaps by its 
more widely spreading antlers, much longer winter coat, and slightly brighter color 
insummer. The deer of the extreme southern tip of Florida, on the other hand, 
is very small indeed, with a small skull, and small delicate antlers, yet with tooth 
rows very little reduced in absolute size from that found in typical Virginianus. 
To this, we propose to restrict the name Osceola, considering the type and other 
specimens from Citrus County to be extreme intergrades, and standing really 
nearer to Virginianus than to the small deer of the tip of the Florida peninsula. 
Finally, we are describing a very distinct geographic race, the small, pallid deer with 
reduced tooth row that inhabits the southernmost Keys of Florida—(The Key Deer 
called Odocoileus Virginianus Clavium). The westward limits of both Borealis 
and Virginianus and the exact status of the races Macrourus and Louisianae are 
still matters requring further study.” 7 [Italics have been added.] 


zz Barbour and Allen 


The following notes on the Florida key deer (Odocoileus virginianus clavium 
subsp. nov.), are from the original article by Barbour and Allen: ° 

‘‘Type.—Adult male head-skin and skull, 19120 M. C. Z. [Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology|—from Big Pine Key, Florida, winter 1920 (said in Key West 
to be the record for size). 

‘“Diagnosis.—Smallest of the eastern races of Virginia deer, colors paler, teeth 
smaller than in the mainland races; upper cheek teeth 67 mm. 

‘“‘Descripltion.—* * * The combined effect is to produce a very pale-looking 
animal very different from comparable specimens from the mainland (Palm Beach 
and South Carolina). 

‘“‘Skull.—Apart from the small size of the skull and antlers, this deer of the 
‘Lower Keys’ differs from all the mainland forms here treated in that the teeth are 
reduced in size, so that not only the length of the tooth row but also the individual 
teeth are obviously less than those of the other races, in which as already stated, 
the tooth row is of practically the same length in adults from Maine to southern 
Florida. All three of the specimens available agree closely in this respect and 
differ conspicuously from those of the mainland. 

“The antlers of the type, which according to local hunters, are of record size 
for Key deer, lack the basal or ‘crown’ point on the right-hand side, but each has 
in addition two tines on the main beam, The length of the left antler, measured 
on the outer curve is 309 mm., of the crown point 42 mm.; proximal tine 90, distal 
tine 50. The tips of the antlers are 185 mm. apart. 

‘‘Weight.—A full-sized doe is reliably stated to weigh approximately 65 pounds; 
the larger of the two immature males (No. 18497) was said to have weighed 80 
pounds, 


* ok * ok * * * 


‘‘Remarks.—* * * These small deer are now strictly confined to the souther- 
most group of keys from Big Pine Key on the northeast to Boca Chica on the 
southwest, a small island some seven or eight miles from Key West. Big Pine 
has always been known as the chief range for the Key deer and they swim back 
and forth from it to the smaller islands.”’ 





7 Op. cit., Newsom, p. 139. 
§ Barbour, Thomas, and Glover M. Allen. The White-tailed Deer of Eastern United States, Journal of 
Mammalogy, May 1922, pp. 73-74. 
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B. Schwartz, by way of Dickson 


John D. Dickson III * contributes extensive notes by Dr. Albert Schwartz, whom 
he describes as a mammalogist as well as a taxonomist, with the University of 
Miami, Fla. They are based on the measurements of 14 skulls of Odocoileus 
virginianus clavium, which Dr. Schwarts borrowed from the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology, Harvard College, and latter compared with the data of his own on 
the Florida deer Odocoileus virginianus osceola. His observations follow: 

“O. V. clavium seems to be a distinctive form. Perhaps its best character is 
the small tooth row and correspondingly smaller individual teeth; this character 
is obviously merely by observation of the skull and comparison with the skulls of 
osceola. * * * the tooth row measurements of clavium and osceola not only 
average differently, but * * * there is no overlap in tooth row measurements. 
Another character is the width between the paroccipital processes; the occipital 
region of the skull appears to be narrower in clavium than in osceola, and their 
narrowness is reflected in the measurements of the inter-paroccipital distance. 

“He writes that the careful measurements and notes made by him, indicate 
‘that the differences between clavium and osceola are such as we usually consider 
to be those between two subspecies of the same species. They certainly are not 
what I might consider specific differences, and are rather a question of degree of 
development. The isolation of clavium has led to the evolution of a slightly smaller 
form, but clavium, as I understand the form from a systematist viewpoint, is no 
diminutive or pygmy form. This is obvious from the original description.’ ”’ 1 


TESTIMONY IN SUPPORT OF THE SEPARATE IDENTITY OF THE FLORIDA KEY DEER 


On February 21, 1957, letters were addressed to several biologists who are 
recognized as authorities on the Florida key deer, with a request that they submit 
their ideas with regard to the following questions: 

1. Historical background of the deer found in the keys. 

2. Are ‘‘key deer’’ a subspecies of the Virginia whitetails commonly found in 
the Southeast? 

(a) Is the “key deer’? a smaller type of Odocoileus virginianus clavium, of 
the same species as described by Barbour and Allen in the May 1922 Journal 
of Mammalogy? 

(b) If the ‘“‘key deer’ are a separate species or subspecies are they really 
unique to the Florida keys, or are the same type of small deer found elsewhere 
in the southern United States and Mexico? 

3. Any other information relating to the ecology of the ‘‘key deer.” 

The substance of their replies has been added to expressions of responsible 
opinion to comprise the central section of this report. 

T. Donald Carter, assistant curator of the American Museum of Natural 
History, makes the following contribution: 

“The Key Deer, the scientific name being Odocoileus virginianus clavium, is 
the smallest subsepecies of the Virginia White-tailed deer. It is found only on 
the Florida Keys. The deer of the mainland, the Florida white-tailed deer, 
Odocoileus virginianus osceola is a larger deer and distinctly different. The Key 
deer, besides being of a smaller size than those of the mainland are paler in color 
and have smaller teeth. This deer is found nowhere else in the world except on 
the Florida Keys. They are unique for that region. There are other small white- 
tailed deer found in the southwestern United States, Mexico and Central America 
but thev are all of a different species. The Key deer has the distinetion of being 
the smallest of our eastern white-tailed deer.”’ (Letter dated February 27, 1957.) 

Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, president of the Wildlife Management Institute, writes 
under date of February 27, 1957: 

“The key deer is a subspecies, or a local race, of the Virginia whitetail. It is 
much the smallest of any of the eastern deer and is matched in size only by some 
of the small species found in Mexico. It is, however, an entirely distinet and iso- 
lated group of animals which has developed rather unique habits and behavior 
probably because of its isolation. 

“The scientific name is Odocoileus virginianus clavium, described by Barbour 
and Allen. 

“This deer is unique in the Florida keys. It is not found elsewhere in the 
southern United States or in Mexico, although there are small, differently colored 
races in the tropical parts of Mexico.”’ 

‘Op. cit., Dickson, John D., LIT, p. 70 

Op. cit., Dickson, John D., II, p. 70 
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“The Florida Key white-tailed deer, Odocoileus virginianus clavium (Barbour 
and Allen), a distinctive member of our deer family,’’ writes Robert H. Johnson, 
Acting Director, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, under date of March 1, 1957, “‘is perilously close to becoming 
another casualty among North American animals. Though it is found on only 
a few subtropical islands nearly a hundred miles south of the mainland of Florida 
and Everglades National Park, this smallest deer in the United States is being 
crowded into the sea.” 

Richard Borden, chairman of the Boone and Crockett Club conservation com 
mittee, contributes the following in a letter dated March 11, 1957: 

“The history [of the Key Deer] is clearly documented that this small deer was 
observed by the early explorers along the Keys, and there is little doubt that the 
strain has remained relatively pure from that date in that the larger White-tail 
deer found in southern Florida would not be inclined to venture out over the 
thin string of land that comprises the lower Keys. 

“In answer to your question No. 2, competent biologists appear to agree that 
the Key Deer is a sub-species of the regular Virginia White-tail mentioned above. 
There seems to be ample evidence documented as to its diminutive size. Certainly 
Barbour and Allen were competent taxonomists and their description should stand 
any modern review. 

‘“‘Question 2 (b), I think can be answered in the affirmative in that they are a 
separate sub-species and not a species, and they unquestionably have been resi- 
dents of the outer Keys for many thousands of years, and have had little inter- 
course and mingling with the larger deer of Florida. To my knowledge there are 
no other deer as small as this in the White-tail family found in the continental 
United States. As you may be aware, the Boone and Crockett Club was one of 
the first groups to help on the Key Deer, and with the help of others, we financed 
the first warden who devoted his full time to their protection.” 

Carl Shoemaker credits the Florida key deer as being a unique species of deer 
found nowhere else in the world." 

Its present survival in the face of natural and artificial obstacles is evidence of 
the rugged and tenacious characteristic of this species.” They are what they are 
as a result of countless generations during which they have lived and survived 
under the particular conditions found on these distinctive small keys, the very 
distinctive habitat in which this deer has been developed is not to be duplicated 
anywhere. 

In another of his several circular letters, James Silver adds: 

‘Other mammalogists believe it is entitled to full specific recognition. Dr. 
H. H. T. Jackson, Fish and Wildlife Service mammalogist, states that the Key 
deer is more like a Coues deer or even a Nelson’s deer than an eastern whitetail. 
Also, Virginia whitetail deer were introduced on Big Pine Key many years ago 
and there is no evidence of interbreeding, thus demonstrating specifie distine- 
tion,”’ #4 

‘“‘After examination of the skulls of key deer specimens in the MCZ [Museum 
of Comparative Zoology] collection the writer [John D. Dickson III] greatly 
doubts that any of the virginianus race were even introduced into the area as 
rumor has it. 

‘‘A number of deer seen by the writer in the field appeared about the size of the 
28 inch mounted specimen in El] Anon Ice Cream Parlor at Key West, however, 
some of these may have been slightly larger. Since in all other races of deer there 
is a great variation in size of mature animals it is likely that there is a smaller 
variation in the size of individuals here also.’’ ¥ 

Dickson observed among the key deer ‘‘that shedding of antlers takes place 
during Mareh and April. Regrowth begins about May and the velvet is shed 
around September. 

‘‘Mainland bucks shed antlers usually in February and March. * * *" 


ARGUMENT AGAINST SEPARATE IDENTITY OF THE FLORIDA KEY DEER 


Commenting on the summary by Barbour and Allen, Newsom expresses as 
his opinion that “11 deer on the Atlantic Coast mainland are mere variations of 
Virginianus.”’ Almost impatiently, and with no additional observations, he 
concludes: 





Op. cit., 8lst Cong., 2d sess., Hearings before House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Dm. Sl 

James > r, Circular to Friends of the Vanishing Key Deer, January 27, 1950 

Op. cit., Silver, October 28, 1950, pp. 4-5 


‘Silver, James, January 27, 1950, p. 2 
Dickson, John D., III, p. 71 
Op. cit., Dickson, John D., III, p. 78 
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“Then we can reunite this old and well-known First Family of Virginia with 
one big consolidated Old Home Week. Big and little deer only will be dis- 
tinguished in the Whitetail family. They’ll come from all over the country. 
Some with more, some with less white on the body, it is true, but Virginianus, 
nevertheless, with slight variations.”’ 7 


POPULATION 


On the basis of a deer drive conducted on March 16, 1952, at the north end of 
Big Pine Key, an aerial census conducted in a Navy blimp on September 18, 1952, 
extensive pellet counts carried on from August 1951 to August 1952, track counts, 
and personal observation during the period from June 28, 1951, through September 
3, 1952, Dickson judged in 1952, ‘‘that there are no fewer than twenty-five or 
more than eighty deer in the area at present. From the number of young deer 
observed it would appear that the deer are probably on the increase.’’ 

Under date of August 4, 1953, James Silver estimated between 90 and 100 deer 
were on the keys. At that time food was plentiful and were distributed over the 
range. Water conditions were also good, although some islands lacked a depend- 
able supply. 

On January 28, 1954, Silver reported that the 3 previous years of complete 
protection had nearly trebled the number of key deer, ‘‘thus demonstrating that 
physically the key deer are not a decadent species. They are entirely normal, 
healthy, and productive.”’ 

Previous to this the deer population had been reduced by poachers who set 
fire to the grasses on the islands frequented by the deer. When they ran to water 
to escape the flames they were shot. At other times the poachers would sick 
dogs upon them and kill them as they enter the water.!® 

Robert H. Johnson, Acting Director, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, amplifies and brings up to date the various 
causes of depletion with the following comment: 

‘“‘Nature herself. has had a hand in reducing the habitat of the herd. The 
great hurricanes that sweep over the barrier reef have had not only their direct 
lethal effect upon the deer, but they have also sometimes caused drastic changes 
in the amount and kind of vegetation on the Keys. Periods of drought have 
decreased the amount of plants desirable for food and have ruined water-holes, 
forcing the deer to move to the few Keys that still offer food and water. Obvi- 
ously, any concentration of the herd has rendered it the more susceptible to 
reduction through disease and depredation. 


** Area occupu d 


“Fully as distinctive as the Key deer is the environment in which the little 
band of survivors is making its last stand. The long barrier reef extending 
from the mainland of Florida southwestward to Key West is formed by a number 
of small islands or keys that are now connected by U.S. Highway No. 1. Along 
this overseas highway about thirty miles east of Key West and perhaps one 
hundred and thirty miles southwest of Miami, is the group of keys to which the 
Key deer has withdrawn: Cudjoe, Knockemdown, Summerland, Ramrod, Big 
Torch, Middle Torch, Little Torch, Big Pine, No Name, Little Pine, and others, 
comprising about 16,000 acres. It is a region of shallow waters and sandbars, 
a few slightly deeper channels, coral reefs, and small limestone islands supporting 
various amounts of tropical and subtropical vegetation. An observer from an 
airplane would see extensive mangrove flats, scattered hummocks, some pinelands, 
and expanses of strand and salt-marsh vegetation. On the larger keys, swamps 
of red mangrove at the outer fringes usually give way to black mangrove at 
slightly higher points, and above these, on the drier areas, are dense growths of 
white mangrove or buttonwood, scrub palmetto, and slash pine. As the climate 
is semitropical, and rainfall is plentiful at certain seasons, tropical hardwoods, 
shrubs and ferns appear here and there. Stands of the Cuban or slash pine are 
largely confined to the Big Pine and No Name Keys. A few acres on some of 
the higher Keys have been put under cultivation, especially for the production 
of winter vegetables; but agricultural usage of the Keys has been limited by 
transportation difficulties and by the salt infiltration due to storms. At high 
tide, much of the mangrove vegetation is submerged and many of the smaller 
Keys disappear. The bird life of the region includes such rare and beautiful 

’ Op. cit., Newson, p. 149 


* Op. cit., Dickson, John D., LII, p. 85. 
Op. cit., 8Ist Con 21 sess., pp. 80, 81. 
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species as the great white heron, the roseate spoonbill, the reddish egret, the 
white-crowned pigeon and the man-o’-war bird. 

“Few of the Keys provide year-round habitat for the Key deer. Big Pine is 
unique among the Florida Keys for its abundance of diverse kinds of wildlife 
food plants and browse. Moreover, unlike many of the smaller Keys, Big Pine’s 
limestone rock formation is broken up by pockets that hold sufficient fresh water 
throughout the year. During drought periods in particular, the deer are often 
concentrated upon Big Pine.’’ 2° 

The keys on which the key deer has been observed are grouped in the manner of 
a small archipelago south of the Florida peninsula. U. 8S. Highway No. 1, en 
route from Miami to Key West, passes over the keys known as Cudjoe, Summer- 
land, Ramrod, Middle Torch, Little Torch, and the southern portion of Big Pine. 

According to Dickson,?! “The lower (western) Florida keys from East Bahia 
Honda Key to Key West are underlain by oolitie limestone, which is continuous 
with the Miami Oolite of the mainland (Cooke, 1939). The southeast point area 
of Big Pine Key, however, is composed of a coral formation which is continuous 
with the Key Largo Limestone which forms the outermost fringe of keys from 
Sands Key on the north to Loggerhead Key (south of Cudjoe Key) on the west 

(Cooke, 1945) * * * 

‘oT he ‘soils’ on the ‘ke ‘ys in the key deer range may vary from a blue-grey marl 
(calcium carbonate) or coarse shell sand to a rich black peaty mulch . #. 

“Fairly fresh water (all of it originates as rainfall) is available on many of the 
higher ke ys in the key deer range throughout the year. Some of it contains very 
little salt. Such water in the solution holes and wells of these keys fluctuates 
a foot or so with the rise and fall of the tides; however, there is a delayed effect. 
There are many natural solution holes in the limestone containing this water and 
many of these are easily accessible to the deer * * *., 

“The total rainfall from February, 1951 through August, 1952, was 53.59 
inches at Big Pine Key. This compares with 49.46 inches at Key West for the 
same period and with 39.66 inches (data for August, 1951 are missing) for Mara- 
thon, Florida, 16 miles to the eastward of Big Pine Key. ‘ 

‘Temperature may also play an important part in the amount of drinking 
water and soil moisture available. During high temperatures when there is little 
rainfall water is evaporated from the ground and water holes quickly. Salts in 
the waterholes may become highly concentrated.”’ 

“Although certain keys may be separated by a mile of water, still they are used 
by the deer. The writer was never fortunate enough to observe any deer making 
such a crossing, however, he did talk to some of the old time residents of the 
area who could remember times when deer were harpooned while swimming from 
island to island.”’ 2 

“Big Pine Key is about two miles wide at the widest point and 8.3 miles long 
and contains about 6,000 acres. It is one of the highest and largest keys in the 
area, and contains the greatest number of plant species * * * Open pineland 
* * * forms about 38 percent of the key. The oolitic limestone with laminated 
crust is exposed throughout. On the east side of the northern end of the key is 
an open grass prairie about a half mile long and a sixth of a mile wide. A little 
farther north it grades into hammock. A rather large shallow salt water lake 
here is surrounded on the west and nothern sides by red mangrove. Along the 
shore lines are mangrove and buttonwood strips * * * Along the shore of the 
southeast peninsula is a beach dune covered with dune vegetation * * * 

‘Fresh water can be found in many places throughout the pineland and button- 
wood hammock areas. U. 8. Highway 1 crosses the key near the southern end. 
A state road runs northward from U. 8. 1, dividing the key most of the way in a 
north-south direction. 

“This key was used most extensively by the deer and tracks and signs were 
always to be found. Even the cactus area of the southeast point was used to 
some extent. Hunters claim that if the deer even led the dogs into this area the 
dogs were no more good for hunting.’’ 23 

‘“‘These southernmost islands are very different in character from those of the 
chain running northeast from Big Pine, including Boot Key, Grassy Key, Meta- 
cumbe Key and the extended Key Largo. The last, at its northern end, approaches 
the mainland of the peninsula but is well separated from it by a deep channel 





20 Robert H. Johnson, Acting Director, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wil llife, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, in an article which accom pé¢ on his letter on March 1, 1957. 

21 Op. cit., Dickson, John D., III, pp. 4-10. 

22 Op. cit., Dickson, John D.. IIT, p. 14. 


23 Op. cit., Dickson, John D.. IIL, pp. 20-21. 
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through which flows a swift current. These northern keys in all probability have 
a somewhat different geologic history and origin from the more southern or 
‘lower’ keys. The difference in the character of the two groups and their possibly 
independent connection with the mainland is sufficient to account for the con- 
siderable difference in their flora and fauna.”’ 

‘“* * * Big Pine and No Name Key, are most intensively utilized. These 
keys are rather close together and have similar vegetational types. Big Pine 
Key has more fresh water available and the pineland is more open. 

* * * * * * * 


“Although Big Pine Key has more fresh water available than the other keys, 
fresh water cannot, in the writer’s opinion, be the sole reason for deer preference 
of Big Pine Key. On Ramrod Key, where a few deer were found, good fresh 
water is available in the ditches along the old abandoned state highway which 
would furnish water for as many deer as the key could hold. Although good 
waterholes on the other keys may not be as numerous the deer would have no 
trouble in finding them.’’ 4 

‘“‘Big Pine Key is the most frequented by the deer. It is also the most valued 
by man and it will be developed most rapidly. Already (1955) a state road has 
been extended almost to the north end of the island. With development and 
additional settlement there will be an increase of dogs, which will be detrimental 
to the deer’’ (p. 88). 

The Migratory Bird Refuge, established by the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service in 1938, covers a portion of the range of the key deer. Patrolman assigned 
to this refuge for the protection of the great white heron have assisted in protecting 
the key deer. However, they are without sufficient authority to be thoroughly 
effective as the entire deer range is not owned by the Federal Government.*5 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


‘These deer were probably the first American deer seen by white man. On 
his fourth trip to the New World’’ James Silver finds that ‘‘Columbus described 
the animal and bird life he had seen, and included a stag which was undoubtedly 
this same key deer.’’ 26 

Dr. Remington Kellogg reports that another record of the occurrence of these 
small deer on the Florida keys was made by Fontenada in 1575 after having been 
shipwrecked there. Two centuries later, Capt. Bernard Romans (1775) wrote 
that ‘‘the lower Metacombe Key yields a few deer of a small kind; larger deer, 
bear, and turkeys are not to be had without going to the mainland of Florida for 
them.’’ Again, on October 31, 1799, Kellogg states that Maj. Andre Ellicott, of 
Pennsylvania, wrote in his journal as follows: ‘‘went on shore to Key Vacas where 
our people in a short time killed four deer, of that small species, common to some 
of those islands. They were less than our ordinary breed of goats.” 27 

Other more recent observations are briefed and reported by Dickson.?8 

Additional historical notes assembled by Refuge Manager Gerald F. Baker, of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service,” follow: 

“The Key deer is the subject of one of the earliest recorded observations of 
wildlife on the North American continent, and is to be found in the Memoirs of 
Hernando d’Escalante Fontaneda. About 1545, sixty-two years before the 
Jamestown settlement in Virginia, Fontaneda, then thirteen years of age, was 
shipwrecked on the Florida Keys, taken prisoner by the Indians and remained 
captive for seventeen years. The following quotations are taken from his 
Memoirs. Speaking of the lower keys, where he apparently remained for some 
time, he states: ‘On these islands are many deer, and a certain animal that looks 
like a fox, vet is not, but a different thing from it. It is fat and good to eat.’ 
(Racecoon.) And again, in the same paragraph, he states: ‘But what was a great 
wonder to the captives who were there, and to those of us from other places, was 
the existence of deer on the Islands of Cuchiyaga (Lower Keys), the town of 
which I have spoke. (Evidently the major Indian settlement of the lower keys.) 
Much more would I relate of each thing, but I have other objects that concern 


4 Op. cit., Dickson, John D., IIT, p. 63. 
2 Op. cit., 8lst Cong., 2d sess., hearings, p. 81. 
26 Op. cit., Silver, James, January 27, 1950. 
2? Kellogg, Remington, statement quoted by John Silver in leaflet: ‘What About the Key Deer?” 
2 Op. cit., Dickson, John D., IIT 
Op. cit., Silver, August 28, 1950, p. 1. 
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me more, and I leave it.’- (Unfortunately, little more is known about the Key 
deer from a scientific viewpoint than in the days of Fontaneda)’’.*® 


CONCLUSIONS 


The first recorded observations of Barbour and Allen, the more recent meticulous 
measurements supported by Dr. Albert Schwartz, and by a host of witnesses with 
varying backgrounds, all support the conclusion that the Florida key deer has 
characteristics that warrant classifying it a separate and distinct race or subspecies, 
viz, Odocoileus virginianus clavium. 

Most convincing are the cranial, antler, and dental distinctions observed by 
Barbour and Allen, and verified by Schwartz. Additional evidence of distinctive 
differences is the observation that the Florida key bucks shed their antlers a month 
or more later than do those on the mainland. Some importance may also be 
credited to at least two recorded observations that the key deer do not interbreed 
with the mainland white-tailed deer. 

The opinion of all the mammalogists questioned is that this is a subspecies or 
race of the Virginia white-tailed deer which is not found elsewhere in the United 
States, Mexico, or other parts of the world, and, therefore, unique to the Florida 
keys. 
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honorary societies] Contr. sci. jours. * * *—Who’s Who in America. 

Miller, Gerrit S(mith), Jr., U. S. National Museum, Washington 25, D. C., 
Zoology. Peterboro, N. Y., Dec. 6, 69. A. B. Harvard, 94, Asst. curator, Div. 
Mammals, U. 8S. Nat. Museum, 96-09, curator, 09-40. Assoe. biol, 41-50, zool, 
50—Leidy medal, Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 34. A. A., Philos. Soe., Am. Acad; 
cor. mem. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila; Zool. Soc. London. Taxonomy and geographical 
distribution of mammals. Died Feb. 1956.—Vol. IT, The Biological Sciences, 
American Men of Science, 9th Ed. 

Newsom, William Monypeny, stock bioker; b. Columbus O., July 7, 1887; 
* * * orad., Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., 1906; Ph. B., Yale, 1909; * * * Mer. 
N.E. div. Breakwater Co., bvilders of govt, breakwaters, 1909-13; * * * mem 
* * * Lawrence Turmure & Co., member N.Y. Stock Exchange, 1939—. Served 
as Ist Lt. Mil. Intelligence Div., U.S. Army, 1917-18. * * * Author: White- 
tailed Deer, 1926. Contrb. to Forest and Stream, Outdoor Life, Field and 
Stream. * * * Died Feb. 1, 1942.—Who Was Who, 1897-1942. 

Schwartz, Albert, department of biology, Albright College, Reading, Pa. Ph. 
D., U. of Mich, about 1951; Charleston Museum, Charleston, S.C., 1951 to 1956; 
Albright College, 1956 : 

Shoemaker, Carl D., conservation director, National Wildlife Federation, 232 
Carrol Street NW., Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. C. 

Silver, James, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 301 Atlanta 3, Georzia, Biology, 
Kansas City, Mo., March 9, ’90. * * * Colo. Sch. Agr. 08-21. Asst. biologist, 
Bur. Biol. Surv., U.S.D.A., 13-36; Biologist and Regional Director, U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Atlanta, Georgia, ’41-’54. Retired. Member of Wildlife 
Society, and Society of Mammalogists.—American Men of Science, 8th Ed, 


ADDITIONAL REFERENCES TO LITERATURE ON THE FLORIDA KEY DEER 


Bennett, L. J., English, P. F., and MeCain Randall. <A study of deer popula- 
tions by use of pellet group counts. J. Wildlife Mgt. 1940, 4: 398-403. 

Browne, Jefferson B. Key West, the Old and the New. St. Augustine, The 
Reeord Co., Printers & Publishers. 

Cory, Charles B. Hunting and fishing in Florida. Boston, Estes & Lauriat. 

Ellicott, Andrew. The Journal of Andrew Ellicott, ete., Philadelphia. Thoma 
Dobson, as quoted in Catherine van Cortlandt Mathews, Andrew Ellicott, Hiss 
Life and Letters, New York, The Grafton Press, 1908. 

Hesse, Richard Allee, W. C., and Schmidt, Karl P. Ecological Animal Geog- 
raphy. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Ine., 1951. 
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Maynard, C. J. Catalogue of the mammals of Florida, with notes on their 
habits, distribution, etc. Bulletin of the Essex Institute, 4 (10): 135-150, 1872 

area, Bernard. A concise natural history of East and West Florida. New 
York, v. 1775. 

at Charles Torrey. Florida Wild life; observations on the flora and 
fauna of the state and the influence of climate and environment on their develop- 
ment. New York, Macmillan, 1932. 

—_—— —. In lower Florida wilds; a naturalist’s observations on 
the life, ohy sical geography, and geology of the more tropical part of the state, 
New York, Putnam’s Sons, 1920. 

At this point, I also want to submit for the record a photograph of Refuge 
Manager Jack Watson, holding a key deer which was fatally injured during the 
month of February 1957 on Big Pine Key, together with a newspaper article 
quoting Mr. Watson, and a statement by Dr. Paul J. Landrum, Jr., veterinarian 
who attended the young key deer. 


FEDERAL LANDOWNERSHIP IN MONROE COUNTY AND THE KEY DEER REFUGE 


There will undoubtedly be a great deal of discussion concerning the amount of 
federally held lands in Monroe County, Fla., and the consequent loss of taxation 
if this bill is enacted. At my request, the United States Department of Interior 
furnished me the following information: 

“The area of Monroe County, as shown in the Rand McNally '& Co.’s Atlas, 
for 1953, is 994 square miles, or 636,160 acres of land. 

“The Branch of Lands, National Park Service, advises that the total area of 
the Everglades National Park is 1,258,640 acres, located in Dade and Monroe 
Counties. The park area includes all of Florida Bay and extends for 3 miles off- 
shore in the Gulf of Mexico. Their figure for land and water ownership in Monroe 
County is 851,500 acres, which, of course, exceeds the total land acres in the 
county. It would appear that water areas constitute over one-third of the Monroe 
County portion of the park. 

‘The Navy has 5,470 acres, which include about 2,000 acres of water area and 
rocky shoals. 

“The Fish and Wildlife Service controls 835 acres in the Great White Heron 
National Wildlife Refuge (Johnson and Content Keys and parts of several others) 
and 1,865 acres in the Key West National Wildlife Refuge (M: arquesas, Man, 
Woman, and Boca Grande Keys), with 154 acres of Navy and Coast Guard lands 
used secondarily. There are 1,397 acres leased in the Great White Heron Refuge 
and 6,664 acres leased in the National Key Deer Refuge. Total land in Federal 
ownership administered by the Fish and Wildlife Service is 2,854 acres 

“A study of tax returns from the 6 townships mentioned in the bill, made 4 or 
5 years ago by the Fish and Wildlife Service’s regional office at Atlanta, Ga., 
disclosed a total of $982.70. This was distributed as follows: 


R.2E. | R. DWE R. 30 E 
I tian arate ‘ditties ‘erate te ; $41. 60 | $165. 10 $14 30 


ee Oh tcavéasdinnbadinddsnlbuamechinne< ° 374. 40 183. 20 204. 10 


While the tax return may be higher now, the amount must be small compared 
with the annual tourist expenditures by those attracted to this area for wildlife 
observations and for fishing. Public use of the National Key Deer Refuge has 
been as follows: 


| 

Year | Fishing Wildlife Total 
| | observations 
' 





| 
| 


1954 addi ! 65,000 15, 000 80, 000 


ee apenas | 70, 000 20, 000 90, 000 


If we assume an expenditure of $10 per day for each visitor for lodging, food, 
travel, and recreation, the revenue far excee ds any loss in taxation. 

A few years ago when the Bureau of Land Management conducted a survey of 
Monroe County, Fla., for the purpose of land classification, it was dete rmined 
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that a number of the properties previously classified as public domain belong to 
the State. Their present records show only eight small pieces of land available 
for sale. It is understood that applications for these eight small tracts are on file. 


OTHER POINTS RAISED IN CONNECTION WITH LEGISLATION 


The question has been raised also with respect to the amount of money made 
available under the legislation, and that that sum of money could not possibly 
purchase 1,000 acres at the current values of such land. The fear was raised, 
therefore, that the property owners whose land might be condemned would receive 
a great deal less than what the land was actually worth. 

The answer to this, of course, is obvious. If condemnation proceedings are 
undertaken by the Department to acquire title to land, the value will be fixed by 
the condemnation. The $35,000 is merely a limitation on appropriated funds 
which may be used for any purpose in acquisition. In other words, if 1 acre 
of land is worth $35,000, then that is all the Secretary of Interior will be able to 
buy with appropriated funds. 

CONCLUSION 


lL am convinced that the legislation is a fair and reasonable approach toward 
solving this problem. I furthermore believe that it is in the interest of the 
people of the United States and is consistent with our conservation policies that 
this unique species of deer be preserved. 

There are, those, of course, who are opposed to this legislation for various rea- 
sons. Since most of them are from my congressional district, I have undertaken 
to present their statements in opposition to this legislation for the record, and I 
submit the following: 


Lower Keys Property Owners Association (I understand their representative 
Mr Jonathon Jackson, is here today and will testify) 

Mr. Edward Koehn 

Miss Naomi M. Rice 

Mr. 8. Perlman 

Mr. Henry E. Mangels 

Mr. T. W. Whitehead 

Mr. Sam Simonhoff 

Mr. Neil M. Knowles 

Mrs. Adeline M. Corry 

Miss Lillian W. Cowart 

Mr. Edward E, Barry 

Mrs, Charlotte M. Larrafaga 

Mr. Y. D. Carbonel 

Mr. Paul Sher, president, Key West Chamber of Commerce 


In addition to these, I present to the committee photostats of original petitions 
of persons who have signed the following statement: 

‘““We, the undersigned, property owners of the lower Florida Keys, strongly 
oppose the acquisition of land on the lower Florida Keys, by any means, for the 
purpose of establishing a Key Deer Retuge. 

‘‘At present, at Big Pine Key in the area contemplated for a key deer refuge, 
there are no less than four subdivisions for residential purposes on which hundreds 
of parcels have been sold, either outright or on deed agreements, and irreparable 
injury would be done all of these property owners if a key deer refuge were estab- 
lished on their property or nearby.” 

In addition thereto, there are those who oppose the project specifically if it 
includes the taking of any land on Big Pine Key. They are as follows: Monroe 
County Commissioners, John B. Williams. 

In conclusion, I submit to the committee that the great majority of correspond- 
ence that I have had has been in support of this legislation. I submit for inclusion 
in the record the following supporting statements from the Indian River Audubon 
Society, the Broward County Audubon Society, the Wildlife Management 
Institute, Washington, D. C., the American Forestry Association of Washington, 
D. C, 


Also in support of the legislation, I submit the following from Monroe County: 


The Monroe County Audubon Society (with certain amendments) (Mr. Wallace 
B. Kirke, president, will testify here today) 

Hilda S. Cunniff, a property owner on Big Pine Key 

The Humane Society of Key West 
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The Upper Keys Conservation Council 
The Upper Keys Garden Club 

The Upper Keys Chamber of Commerce 
The Islamorada Fishing Club 


Those organizations in Dade County supporting the bill are: 


Tropical Audubon Society 

Cutler Ridge Woman’s Club 

Harvey W. Seeds, Post No. 29, American Legion 
Tropical Garden Club of Miami Beach 
Shenandoah Garden Club 

Highland Park Garden Club 

The Housekeepers’ Club 

The Miami Junior Woman’s Club 

South Miami Woman’s Club 

Yulee Chapter, United Daughters of the Confederacy 
The Woman’s Club of Homestead 

Co-Workers Woman’s Club 

Italian American Woman’s Club 

Coral Gables Woman’s Club 

Miami Springs Junior Woman’s Club 

Historical Association of Southern Florida 
District Five, Florida State Nurses Association 
Sportsman’s Club of Dade County 

Pilot Club of Mimai 

South Dade Audubon Society 

North Miami Beach Garden Club 
Palm-Hibiscus Islands Garden Club 

Melaleuca Garden Club 

Sunset Garden Club 

The Allapattah Garden Club 

The Biltmore Heights Garden Club 

Council of Garden Club Presidents of Dade County 
Sand and Seed Garden Club 

Woman’s Auxiliary, Miami Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Northeast Miami Woman’s Club 

Kiwanis Club of Miami 


I submit the statements of the above organizations. In addition to these, The 
fepublican Woman’s Club of Coral Gables and the Miami Beach Woman’s 
Club have advised me of their support of the legislation. 

In addition to this, I have received many individual letters too numerous to 
submit for the committee record, but I do present to the committee original 
petitions signed by persons favoring the bill from Monroe County who signed 
the following statement: 

“We, the undersigned, residents of Monroe County, State of Florida, are in 
favor of bill H. R. 1127 as introduced by Representative Dante Fascell, providing 
a National Key Deer Refuge in the Florida Keys.”’ 

I respectfully request that the committee favorably report this legislation. 
I thank the committee for its courtesy and consideration. 

Mr. Fasceuy. Included in my statement, along with my own 
observations, will be a compilation made at my request by Mr. 
Harris Collingwood, an analyst in conservation and national resources, 
Economics Division of the Library of Congress on the Florida key 
deer, in which he compiles all existing authority, both for and against 
the separate identity of this deer, and comes up with a specific con- 
clusion which I think I would like to emphasize before I move on. 

To my knowledge it is the only existing compilation on this subject. 
The conclusion is as follows: 

The first recorded observations of Barbour and Allen, the more recent metic- 
ulous measurements supported by Dr. Albert Schwartz, and by a host of wit- 
nesses with varying backgrounds, all support the conclusion that the Florida 
key deer has characteristics that warrant classifying it a separate and distinet 
race or subspecies; viz, Odocorleus virginianus clavtum, 
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Most convincing are the cranial, antler, and dental distinctions observed by 
Barbour and Allen, and verified by Schwartz. Additional evidence of distine- 
tive differences is the observation that the Florida key bucks shed their antlers 
a month or more later than do those on the mainland. Some importance may 
also be credited to at least two recorded observations that the key deer do not 
interbreed with the mainland whitetailed deer. 

The opinion of all the mammalogists questioned is that this is a subspecies or 
race of the Virginia whitetailed deer which is not found elsewhere in the United 
States, Mexico, or other parts of the world, and therefore, unique to the Florida 
kevs, 


In this compilation alJ of the authorities, their background and rec- 
ords, are cited. That will be part of the record. 

[ would like to also submit, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, statements of people both for and against this legislation 
which have been presented to me in order to be submitted for the 
record to this committee, so that they will be part of my statement. 

I might observe that the great majority of the correspondence and 
information I have received indicates favorable support for the legis- 
lation both from within the county in which the refuge is to be located 
and the other country in my district. 

(The information referred to will be found in the files of the com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Fascetyt. We have some witnesses who have traveled a long 
distance to be heard on this legislation, Mr. Chairman, and [ would 
defer the rest of my time to them and would request that, if it is agree- 
able, we call Mr. Jackson, who represents the Lower Keys Property 
Owners Association of Monroe County, Fla. 

Mr. Boyxtn. Thank you very much, Congressman. We would 
love to have Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Winriktp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present the testi- 
money of Congressman Rogers of Florida, for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Paut G. RoGeERs, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 
7. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I deeply appreciate your com 
inittee allowing me to make a statement in behalf of H. R. 1058 and H. R. 1127’ 
to preserve the key deer and other wildlife resources in the Florida Keys by the 
establishment of a National Key Deer Refuge in the State of Florida. 

It is well known that encroaching activities in the area have diminished the 
food supply for these animals and endangered their survival. Those who have 
studied the question are convinced that they will not survive unless a reservation 
is permanently established for them. 

This deer is a very special and separate race of deer, not only because of its 
tiny size, but for other characteristics that set it apart from other deer. A full 
discussion of this unique species of deer is found in a book entitled ‘‘The Deer 
of North America”? published by the Wildlife Management Institute, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in 1956. The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission has 
made a very thorough study of the Key deer and have published a book entitled 
‘‘An Ecological Study of the Key Deer’ which was published in 1955. These 
documents attest to the uniqueness of the Florida key deer. 

Mr. Chairman, I have received numerous letters from individuals and club: 
in my district urging the enactment of these measures to establish a Government- 
owned preserve for the preservation of the Key deer in the Florida Keys, so that 
it may not become extinct. 

I sincerely trust that the committee will find it possible to approve this legis- 
lation so that the Florida key deer might be protected by the establishment of 
a refuge. 

Thank you for allowing me to present this testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF JONATHAN JACKSON, REPRESENTING LOWER 
KEYS PROPERTY OWNERS, KEY WEST, FLA. 


Mr. Boykin. Will you be seated and give the reporter your name? 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you very much, sir. 

I appear before you personally as a senior citizen of the United 
States, who deplores the wild and reckless extravagance of an already 
insolvent Federal Government. I deplore the landgrabbing by 
Federal bureaus which results in depriving our people of their rights. 
I detect in this measure a desire to federalize more land and provide 
more jobs. 

My qualification as a witness in the matter of the key deer refuge 
bill is as follows: 

1 am 82 years old. I grew up on a homestead farm in Illinois, 
which was sparsely settled at that time. My ancestors were all 
pioneer farmers engaged in developing the soil and domestic animals. 
Among my ancestors were farmers who homesteaded in Wisconsin, 
in the Niobrara River Valley of Nebraska, in the Cimarron River 
Valley of Indian Territory (Oklahoma), and the Fox River Valley 
of Illinois. I spent the summer of 1882 in Niobrara, Nebr., on a 
homestead 60 miles from the railhead. The following summer I spent 
in Indian Territory on a homestead ranch. In 1892-94 1 spent the 
summers working on a large stock farm near Elgin, Ill., where Mark 
Dunham grew famous as the first importer of cattle and horses from 
Europe for the purpose of improving our very poor strain of livestock. 

In the spring and summer of 1894 and 1895 L worked with another 
boy in the collection of wild bird eggs of all classes. This collection 
is now at the University of Illinois. 

[ learned the use of firearms at an early age when hunting wild game 
was a matter of food and protection. I also became a horseback rider 
by the age of 4 vears. In all those vears I was close to nature and to 
wildlife. I knew all species of the quadrupeds: deer, elk, caribou, 
buffalo, and the fur-bearing animals. Later I worked with a prom- 
inent Chicago man in the Fox River Valley of Illinois, who gave 
special attention to breeding of cattle for dairying purposes. 

In 1906 and 1907 I was appointed by Federal Judge Landis as a 
receiver of a large plantation on the Tehuantepec Isthmus of Mexico 
where 9,000 acres had been devoted to the growth of sugarcane, rubber 
trees, and a large herd of cattle. [spent 2 vears in this work. Later 
I transferred to an area near Brownsville, Tex., where I assisted in the 
survey of some 30,000 acres of land. 

In 1911 I became engaged with several large paper mill companies 
in the State of Maine, where I cruised some 30 to 50 square miles of 
timberlands. I was then transferred to the timberlands of Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Tennessee, and Kentucky. During all these vears | 
saw all forms of wildlife, including the deer family, and especially ihe 
white-tailed deer. I also spent almost a vear in the forests of Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington on the same general surveys. 

During the First World War I was engaged by the J. G. White 
Mngineering Corp., and, on account of my acquaintance with the 
Tennessee River Valley, I was one of the first engineers to go to Muscle 
Shoals, where we built the nitrogen plants for the Air Nitrates Corp., 
and also built the first powerplant on the Tennessee River. I was 
then transferred to Matagorda, Tex., where we sunk the first sulfur 
wells in that area for the Texas Co, 
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In all the areas mentioned, the country was at that time wild and 
unsettled. Thus I became acquainted with all forms of wildlife, as 
I was constantly in the woods and forests. 

After the First World War I became a builder in New York City 
and its environs, where I built and reconstructed 75 ‘properties, 
including 25 suburban homes. 

At the beginning of World War II, I joined the Remington Arms 
Co. and the DuPont Engineering Co. in the construction and equip- 
ment of the arsenals for small arms and ammunition. When this 
program was completed I joined the Kelly-Springfield Engineering 
Co. to equip their plant at Cumberland, Md., as an arsenal. I then 
joined the M. W. Kellog Co. and the Kellex Corp. in the Manhattan 
project and the Oak Ridge plant of the atomic energy project in 
Tennessee. 

During all my career I have been obliged to develop facts, by careful 
observation, and to make clear and sound decisions. My acquaint- 
ance with the quadrupeds of nature was continuous for over 45 years 
of my life. As a stock-raising farmer I early learned the influence of 
soil, climate, food, and care of animals, both domestic and wild. 
[ have known the white-tailed deer in almost every place where it 
exists on the North American Continent. 

One argument I have heard developed by the proponents is based 
on the skull formation and the rows of teeth. Example: one lone 
skull of very doubtful authenticity. I wish to note with some amuse- 
ment that as 1 became an adult, my dentist found that I had a total 
of 34 teeth. This is two more than the orthodox number. I don’t 
feel that I am a different species. 

I am now retired, but I can still go into the forests of North America 
and identifv all of the ruminants, especially the deer family. 

I represent the Lower Keys Property Owners Association as well as 
myself and a great number of businessmen and general citizens of 
Florida, the lower keys, particularly. 

\ly statement is as follows: 

The proponents allege that there is on the lower keys a tiny deer 
so small that it is therefore a distinct species. This allegation we 
deny. We have ample evidence that it is false. We have photos 
showing that the key deer are as large or larger than the deer on the 
adjacent mainland. We have the statements of citizens of repute that 
confirm these photos. In no case can we find a citizen who has ever 
seen the tiny deer as described by the proponents of this bill, except 
in the case of several infant deer. We have checked back with people 
who have lived on the lower keys for 50 years or more. We cannot 
bring before you all the evidence, because we have not the monev to 
bring our many witnesses to Washington. 

Now as against our positive Ee on the subject, the pro- 
ponents of the bill have introduced a great mass of evidence by so- 
called experts, some of it dating bac ‘k three centuries. They have 
inane’ the existence of this species, past and present, but have never 
produced a single specimen, either by photo, or by taxidermy, or by 
skeleton. We see here a few samples of hides. They limit their 
assertions to a few skulls of doubtful authenticity, and some quotations 
of dead authorities. They have had experts on the job now for 10 
years, trving to find proof of their claims, with no holes Every 
witness they have quoted can be called a prejudiced witness, because 
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they are in the employ of the Governmeni or in the employ of certain 
well-endowed private groups, such as the Audubon Societies, or the 
Boone & Crockett Club, or the well-paid fiction writers or cartoonists. 
Much of the testimony they introduce has been provided by a paid 
employee of the Government, now on duty in the area in question, 
He is naturally anxious for the passage of the bill. You all know why. 

At this point I would like to display a map. On this map you will 
notice several things, including the Everglades National Park of an 
undetermined number of acres, varving from a million and a half to 
two and a quarter million, whose exact limits are to be determined 
sometime soon, with several committees working on the matter. 

At the bottom of that map you will notice the lower kevs are 
depicted. This is a roadmap of the Phillips Petroleum Co. as of 1957. 
[It shows down in the bottom there the group of keys that we call the 
lower keys. 

It also shows in a bracket there the proposed key deer refuge: in 
other words, a continuation from the Everglades National Park over 
across the bay. 

| have also marked on that map the fact that between Big Pine 
Key and Cape Sable, the dist ance is a scant 30 miles, of which 15 is 
wadable for a human being 

Consequently, the distance between the Everglades National Park 
and the site now called for would be about 30 miles. 

There are certain sinister influences at work on this bill which have 
carried on for 10 vears. They have enlisted the support of organiza- 
tions such as the Audubon Societies and the Boone & Crockett Club, 
and various women’s clubs and children’s societies. These clubs 
are all honorable people. They have simply fallen victim to a cruel 
and vicious hoax. I have a collection of fraudulent photos and 
cartoons issued on this subject, which in any civil proceedings would 
subject the authors to penalties. 

Perhars the most venal influence in deceiving the publie on this 
issue is contained in the writings of a host of journalists. There are 
dozens of them who feed false stories to the public, via the daily press, 
and magazines and journals. They quote long-dead authorities, or 
more likely misquote them. They assert that opponents of this bill 
resort to skullduggery—their favorite form of abuse. They accuse 
property owners of greed, and as enemies of the public. They make 
unsupported statements that many property owners are in favor of 
this measure, which is not true. 

The entire project as proposed in this bill, is in my personal opinion 
a gigantic hoax. I say this after a close study of all the available 
information on the subject gained by reading all material over a 
period of 3 months, and by my past knowledge of the species gained 
by 75 years of personal observation. 

This project in varying forms has been defeated twice before. 

We people who oppose it are not endowed with riches, but for the 
most part are small property owners. After the bill was defeated 
the last time, some Congressman from a distant State slipped in 
an appropriation, enabling the Secretary of Interior to lease land : 
little cost, and pay the expenses of a ws arden, et cetera. This arrange- 
ment has been going on for about 4 years. In all this time the warden 
has not been able to discover a toy deer to conform to the claims of 
the experts that such an animal exists. We have been waiting and 
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waiting, thinking that some day this great, marvelous, beautiful, 
little, tiny creature would be presented to us in the form of a skeleton 
or a live deer or in a cage or by photograph or by taxidermy, but we 
have waited the 5 years and none has been presented. 

All the deer killed on the highway have been about the same size 
as deer on the mainland, with two exceptions of infants, partly grown. 
The public has no information from this warden as to present popula- 
tion of the deer. He does not tell us if he has at last found a toy 
deer. 

I may bepardoned, at my,age, if I claim a certain knowledge of the 
deer race, which is a division of the family of the ruminants, including 
dairy cattle, moose, elk, bison, et cetera. I have observed this entire 
family for 75 years, during 40 years of which time I was engaged in 
farming and the cattle industry. I have seen smaller deer than those 
on the Florida Keys in the following areas: In southeast Virginia near 
the Dismal Swamp I caught with my own hands an adult deer, of 
which there were many, which weighed about 40 pounds, and was 
smaller than some I have seen on the keys. This was in 1912. On 
the Tejuantepec Isthmus of Mexico I saw many deer on the planta- 
tions that were equally small or smaller. This was in 1907. Near 
Brownsville, Tex., on the Rio Grande River, 1 saw many hordes and 
swarms of deer of under 50 pounds. This was in 1906. 

I could cite many more cases, but I have not the time and neither 
have you. My reason for making these statements is to show that 
the key deer is a myth, and its existence has never been proven. 
No proponent of this bill has ever produced any evidence to show its 
existence. 

Now as opposed to my observations we have a group of experts. 
But let us first find out why the experts did not find nor classify this 
rare species till about 10 years ago. In my studies I do not find it 
mentioned in the Smithsonian series, Hoofs and Horns, of 1929. 
At this time there were listed 20 species of deer in the National 
Zoological Park in Washington. Neither do I find it in the Encyclo- 
pedias Britannica nor Americana. Again, in Animals of the World 
by Garden City Publishing Co. of 1947, an authentic study, there is 
no mention of this animal, although they make note of eight races of 
the white tail deer. 

But all of a sudden up come the experts with a campaign to estab- 
lish the tiny key deer or toy deer. They cannot find one to be 
photographed, so what do they do? Ding Darling is engaged to 
draw on his imagination, which is the only reproduction of the key 
deer that I have ever seen. It is his cartoon. 

His cartoon was the starter of a campaign of fraud and deception 
still going on to this day. Whoever is the mastermind in this pro- 
gram has done a thorough job. I tell you why this all happened. 
lt was because about that time the Everglades National Park got 
under way with its 2 million acres of land and water—appropriation 
$10 million. Budget this year for wildlife, $24 million; 41 care- 
takers already on the job. Nice jobs, too. This is a nice gravy 
for the hobby lobbyists. With their social prestige they have gotten 
a huge group to campaign by letters to the Congressmen, and petitions 
of all sorts. All these petitioners who are thus victimized are honor- 
able and very nice people. 
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Incidentally, let me say this Everglades National Park is one of 
the sweetest plums the hobby lobby crowd has ever captured. It is 
worth millions of dollars and hundreds of jobs to them. 

Now let us drop this deer-refuge hoax and take another look at 
the map. 

Each of you boys comes from some county in some State. You 
are morally bound to protect your county and its welfare. Suppose 
you consented to give away two-thirds of your county area to the 
Federal Government, without a battle. What would the voters say 
at home? You know what. Suppose you go back to them this year, 
and say the Federals nicked you for another slice out of your county. 
Come around after this meeting and tell me. 

Here is what has happened in Monroe County. We have given 
away in a decade or more two-thirds of our land area to be dedicated 
to the Everglades National Park. 

You will see the little lot of land we have left on the lower keys. 
Less than 39,000 acres. And here is Key West and the Navy occupy- 
ing 10,000 acres, with 60,000 people packed into standing room. 

The largest single key or island in that area is known as Big Pine 
Key. It has about 6,000 acres. Its length is around 6 miles and it is 
about a mile or so wide. That would be the only single island on 
which you could get 1,000 acres, I believe. There are a couple of 
other keys that might scratch out a thousand, but very few. Of that 
remaining acreage, then, | want to show you how that 39,000 acres is 
in use at the present time. 

Here is Boco Chica, the military airbase which maintains air control 
and coverage over a 15-mile radius. 

Let someone show me how we can spare 1,000 acres in this tight space. 
The proposal is so silly that no sane person could make it. Unless, 
as I have said before, there is some sinister group dictating the idea. 

Now let us take another look at the national park. The Interior 
Department was authorized to buy about 2,250,000 acres. They 
are still trying to get it. Let me tell you the appropriation for this 
year to support this wildlife refuge. It is $2,250,000. How do you 
like that? Also, the State is building a $5 million road to the park. 
This is high finance when we cannot balance the Federal budget. 

Now let me again point out on the map that the mainland of 
Florida at Cape Sable which is in the Everglades National Park, is 
only a short 30 miles of shallow water away from Big Pine Key where 
the deer are now supposed to be. Remember this national park was 
created for the preservation of wildlife, among other things. Accord- 
ing to the experts this imaginary animal could not weave out its 
destiny, so far away from home. 

The people of the lower keys, however, who know the deer, believe 
that their interest would be better served by moving them all over to 
the mainland, and away from this crowded area. They would have 
better care there, from established caretakers. These people are 
firm in their conviction that no essential difference exists between the 
deer now on the mainland and the deer now on the keys. 

Now let me describe these lower keys to you. You gentlemen 
may not understand them. They are coral reefs grown through mil- 
lions of years. With very few exceptions there is almost no ‘soil on 
thein. There is practically no potable water on them, and such as 
there is, is the result of rainfall settling in pockets or potholes in the 
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rocks. The animal life consists of land crabs, scorpions, rattlesnakes, 
alligators, and occasionally some raccoons and deer. The insects are 
opulous, such as sandflies, mosquitoes, gnats, and ants. A human 
being could not survive for many days, except for fish that abound 
in the sea. To make this land habitable, water has to be imported 
and soil brought in. What makes these keys attractive is the equable 
climate and fine fishing. They are frost-free and bave almost con- 
tinuous sunshine. These attractions have brought in many settlers 
in recent years and in growing numbers. There was a railroad for 
25 years, but now the only artery of travel is the Overseas Highway. 

Now as opposed to the claims that there is a distinct key deer, we 
have a list of substantial persons, who speak from actual observation, 
and can be called on-the-spot witnesses. Remember none of them 
are paid witnesses. We have Mr. John H. Payne, of Big Pine Key, 
Mr. William H. Woodward, of Key West. We have Mr. Ed Barry, 
a United States deputy w arden for some years. He resides on Big 
Pine Key, and for some years has acted as protector of the deer, and 
has made a study of them, and photographed many of them. We 
have John Dixon, a State biologist who has made an intimate study 
of the deer for some years. We have Mrs. Adeline C. Russell, of Big 
Pine Key, who has exhaustive records on the deer, and is a personal 
observer of them. We have Mr. Jerry Million, formerly an editor of 
Florida Outdoors, who personally made a 5-month study on this 
subject, and reported his findings. These people have all written 
and spoken on the so-called key deer, and are unanimous in their 
decision that there is no such animal as is claimed to exist on the 
lower keys. They have all seen many deer on the keys but only of 
the type that are known to inhabit the mainland areas. No one of 
them has ever seen an adult tiny deer as small as claimed by the 
experts and sponsors of this bill, except 1 or 2 infants not full grown, 
1 six months old. Therefore, I again brand the tiny toy key deer 
as a gigantic hoax. 

There is one very practical side of this matter that should command 
attention. It is a very important consideration in the public interest. 
The Overseas Highway runs from Miami on the mainland a distance 
of 156 miles to Key West, of which 100 miles is on a narrow strip of 
land and sea scarcely 1 mile in width. This highway carries every- 
thing to keep the city of Key West and the United States Navy sup- 
plied with their daily needs. It also carries the water pipeline from 
the mainland, which supplies a population of 60,000 people with water. 
Should either of these facilities be suspended for even a day the area 
of the lower keys would become a national-disaster area. In recent 
vears the few deer on Big Pine Key have crashed into vehicles several 
dozen times. Thus far no really serious accident has occurred, but it 
is possible that a heavy truck could be wrecked, with serious results. 
Reports are coming in from other States, where the deer are under 
protection, to show that traffic accidents are gaining in frequency due 
to the nocturna! rambling of the species. There is no indication in the 
bill to provide for the protection of the public from this cause. To 
fence in 1,000 acres as proposed would cost about $200,000. This is 
not mentioned as an item of expense for this deer refuge, but would 
become a public necessity. 

Another point made by our county commissioners is that the refuge 
would remove from the tax rolls very valuable potential revenue of 
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Monroe County. Our commissioners have declared their opposition 
to this bill. They now regret that two-thirds of all the acreage of 
the county has already been taken away from the Everglades National 
Park, and the prospective revenue thereby lost. Now, as a private 
resident of Monroe County, I ask you to consider these matters before 
reaching a decision on it. 

Remember the existence of this species is a false assumption. I 
want to remind you gentlemen that the experts can make mistakes. 

If you gentlemen wish to be reminded of some famous hoaxes of 
the past, ! guess none of us is so young that we cannot remember 
that in 1908 Dr. Cook claimed the discovery of the North Pole, and 
that all the experts and intellectuals crowned him with laurels and 
bedecked him with medals. It was a hoax. 

Also remember that in 1911 in England a skull was found at Pilt- 
down, which gave rise to the assertion by the experts that a pre- 
historic relic of the human race had been uncovered. It was called 
the Piltdown man. This hoax lasted almost 50 years. No less an 
expert than Henry F. Osborn, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, was taken in by it. In other words, even the experts are 
mistaken. I say again, I think they are all honorable gentlemen. 

Now in order to couple up this refuge bill with the idea of conserva- 
tion they have produced some botanist who spent a lot of time on the 
Florida Keys, and who claims a tremendous number of species of the 
flora. This is an unproven statement which would be costly to dis- 
prove or prove. Many fine gardens in Key West and elsewhere have 
preserved much of the flora of value, typical of the keys, in a much 
better way that if left in a game reserve. 

To use the word “conservation” on the Florida Keys is something 
of a joke, as there is nothing to conserve. They are barren and worth- 
less, until improved for human use. There are a few minor exceptions 
where in spots there is soil enough to grow trees and allow a little 
agriculture. 

I have provided all you gentlemen with photo copies of a magazine 
called Florida Outdoors, in which 2 articles were written by the 
editor, Jerry Million, after a 5 months’ personal study of this same key 
deer. This was in 1952, when an effort was made to pass a previous 
bill to set up a key deer refuge. It was defeated, as I hope this present 
bill will be. 

On the morning of April 8, when I was preparing the foregoing 
statement, I was notified that a deer had been killed on the Overseas 
Highway on Big Pine Key, by a vehicle, at an estimated time of 7:30 
a.m. Ispent the day investigating and in viewing the scene. I also 
photographed the animal, and, together with the warden, took measure- 
ments. It was a buck in the range of 6 to 7 years of age. Its weight 
was 110 pounds. The size of this deer is about the same as most of 
the white-tailed deer which I have seen in a dozen or more States east 
of the Alleghenies, and in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. ‘This 
incident is another exposure of the fraud being used by the sinister 
influences backing this bill. 

This incident that occurred last Monday a week ago occurred on a 
straight stretch of highway in clear daylight where the usual and 
lawful speed is 60 miles an hour. We hear from the meetings of 
some of the local clubs sponsoring this bill that as soon as it is passed 
they intend to file for an amendment to get 2 or 3 thousand more acres. 
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We cannot even find a thousand for them but they want more. We 
are put on notice that they want more. 

The inference is given out at most of their meetings that only the 
proponents of this bill have true nobility of character. We other 
fellows do not. Only the spenders are noble. 

Through all my observation of over 60 years of political affairs, I 
have rarely seen as long and persistent a drive as they have put on. 
For over 10 years they have never let up. They have induced our 
representatives to introduce two previous bills. Both have been 
defeated by popular vote. Now they are at it a third time. We 
hope your committee will report against this bill, and do so by a 
positive majority. We think it is necesss ry to ask Congress to 
investigate the lobbying activities of several of these sponsors, which 
are endowed organizations dedicated to humanitarian purposes. Per- 
haps in that way some of your committee may again hear of this bill 
as @ cause. 

In closing, I want to say that most of us citizens believe that the 
present herd of deer is small and nobody on earth knows how many 
there are. They have had a man there for 5 long years. He cannot 
tell you within 100 of how many there are. He does not know whether 
there are 20 or 30 or 50. You can read in the papers how many, but 
there are all different stories. 

We believe that the present small herd of deer should be removed 
entirely from the lower keys, a crowded area, and transported across 
the bay to the Everglades National Park, where the environment is 
just about the same, ‘and where they will be under the care of already 
appointed wardens, in a wildlife refuge, already established. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you, Mr. Jackson, very much. 

Mr. Fasceti. Representative Papy, the State representative, will 
be next. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BERNIE C. PAPY, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, FLORIDA LEGISLATURE, KEY WEST, FLA. 


Mr. Pary. I am here to represent the people whom I represented 
in the State legislature for the last 24 years. 

Mr. Boyxtn. We will be delighted to hear you. 

Mr. Papy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am a 
native of the keys. My grandfather homesteaded on the keys. My 
father was born there 98 years ago and my mother 96 years ago. 

I am the 13th child of 14 children born on the Florida Keys, who 
helped to pioneer it to the position it is today. 

In the State legislature I have been for conservation from the 
start. From the very first day I walked into the house fof repre- 
sentatives I have voted to protect the game fish in my county. 
There were no laws on that when I went there. I voted for the seine 
fishing, the snook, the bonefish, and brought thousands and thou- 
sands of people into the islands for that type of sportsmanship. 

When it came to the key deer, it came to the question of the deer 
versus the people. 

The island of Key West has 2,700 acres. Seven hundred some are 
controlled and owned by the Federal Government, leaving 1,976 
acres owned by the civilian population of 50,000 people. 
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Now we are growing, expanding out into the other islands. In 
1934 we were ocadaaiie destitute, if you recall. The Federal Gov- 
ernment sent a survey crew down there to decide whether to move 
us or give us a little bit of hel We decided we would rather stay 
because we had been there ona were geographically set up and were 
isolated, and when the 1935 storm came along, we fought the battle 
of the Florida Keys. 

The key deer has always been there. It migrated from the mainland 
to the keys. 

Big Pine Key is the only key with waterholes in it of any size. It 
is the only key of the Florida group that has pine trees with the 
exception of one other key. 

The deer sometimes migrate over there but come back and forage 
during the darkness of the night to Pine Key. Those deer had one 
place to feed back in the old days, which was known as Doctor’s 
Arms, the only prairie on the Florida Keys. That has been developed 
and has been subdivided. They moved to another key. I have been 
over these keys. 

I am speaking for the good interests of my people who do not want 
to be disfranchised from the standpoint of Florida Keys, of having 
a place for their children to live. 

In 1939 I put a bill in the State legislature prohibiting the killing of 
the Florida Key deer, and that is on the statute books today. 

The comic-strip writers caused this agitation of this approach to 
a key deer refuge. If the Congressman from another district would 
have only been fair with my people and come there and let us get 
together and arbitrate this matter and work out a key deer refuge 
which we are open to right now, and put them in the proper place 
where we know they should go, that would be fine, but we have 
people in Washington dictated to by the press and they are giving us 
legislation that is hard to live by. 

I know you people are fairminded and are not going to let that 
happen to the people of Monroe County. 

Our other Congressman came up when the bill was up before and 
we had a hearing in the courthouse and the people came there and 
presented their case. 

My people are not in the position to come here and protect whatever 
interests they have. 

If you will notice on this map, Mr. Chairman, I will cite to you 
here, if you will bear with me for just a moment, why I say it is a 
feeble approach to the key deer refuge, Mr. Chairman. Here we 
have a chain of Florida keys. This is known as Pine Key, where 
all the deer were killed on the highway. This is the key having the 
fresh water. This high key over here, now and then there will be 
a deer on that, but this is all shallow water in between here, and the 
deer will move over here sometime, but they will move back. 

They bite the buds of the white mango and lap the dew off the 
leaves. That is the only thing they get. 

The only humane thing to do, the only proper thing to do is to 
come to this area on Pine Key and set aside 1,000 or 1,500 acres 
where the waterholes are and the grass is and put the deer in a place 
where they belong. 

We want to preserve the deer. We are for the deer. I put a bill 
in in 1939/to prevent killing the deer, 
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The approach to this key deer research is that no matter what 
they do, if they will get to the people who know something about it 
and work this out, I think we will be satisfied and the societies will 
be satisfied and Mr. Bennett will be satisfied. 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Zincxe. I have just one or two questions. 

This bill, H. R. 1058, provides for the acquisition of 1,000 acres. 
It does not specify the location of that acreage. Now, my question 
to you is why can you not, under the provisions of this bill, work out 
your suggestion? 

Mr. Papy. I would be glad to do it. It would be really a pleasure. 
I told my Congressman this morning, Mr. Fascell, and he agreed to 
get together with Mr. Bennett. I said that that is the only fair thing 
to do down there. 

Mr. Bennett. I think you will find us all entirely reasonable. 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Popy, I am not sure from what you just said in the 
little conversation between you and Mr. Fascell and Mr. Bennett, 
whether or not you would favor the passage of this bill and have a 
reasonable solution worked out under them and then have a compro- 
mise under the bills. 

Mr. Papy. There is one part of this bill where it says: 

In furtherance of the aforesaid purposes the Secretary may take such action 
and make such expenditures as he shall find to be necessary in order to secure 
satisfactory title in the United States— 
so that they could come along next year with $50,000 and the next 
year $150,000. We would like to find out where they are going because 
we are in the growing stages. 

Our county is practically growing so fast that we cannot cope with 
the situation. The people want to come there and we want to pro- 
vide a place for the people. ‘This is the deer versus the people. We 
have not the acres or the land. If they come and grab these little 
islands they can stop people from coming and the deer cannot live 
there because there is no ground, no grass, no waterholes, and the 
humane thing to do is really put them over into Pine Key, as I 
suggested. 

I read Congressman Bennett’s idea of Goat Island. I feel as though 
the humane thing to do is to put these goats on Goat Island and we 
will be glad to go there and see them. 

But inasmuch as they want to leave them on the keys, we want to 
leave them in the proper place. I told Congressman Fascell that we 
can work it out. 

Mr. Auuen. If we do not pass this bill or some bill, would it be true 
that the deer would be forced into extinction by the inroads of the 
people? 

Mr. Papy. No one shoots them. They feed them, Congressman. 

Mr. Auten. If it is growing as you say it is, and which I am quite 
sure it is, will not the people ultimately occupy all the land most 
favorable to the existence of the deer? 

Mr. Papy. Yes, sir; with the exception of the place we have set aside 
in the Grassy. The road runs there and they ran a fence across there 
and keep the deer out in the daytime, but they will go around in the 
nighttime. 
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Mr. Atuen. Would you favor the passage of the bill that said that 
the Secretary of the Interior could buy that specific piece of land? 

Mr. Pary. Yes, sir. That is a part of the island. I am sincere 
about the matter. It is the only place I know that the deer can live 
and I have walked every inch of that island from east to west, 

Mr. Zincxe. Could you give us the language of an amendment 
that would cover that particular parcel of property to which you 
refer? 

Mr. Papy. I believe I can. 

Mr. Zincke. We would appreciate it if you would submit it. 

Mr. Dineeu. Mr, Popy, let me ask you how much you propose 
to set aside. 

Mr. Papy. 1,000 acres. 

Mr. Dincetyi. How much land is available on this Big Pine Key? 

Mr. Papy. It is comprised of about 6,000 acres for the key itself. 

Mr. Dineett. How much of that is already developed? 

Mr. Papy. Four or five hundred acres. It is growing fast. 

Mr. Dineetu, Are there any other keys on which these deer could 
survive that you might care to mention to us? 

Mr. Papy. There is one other key on which the deer do survive. 
That is No Name Key. They migrate to Hawk Key during the rainy 
season and there is a little swamp in there but it dries out. No Name 
Key Swamp, 

There are 2 or 3 on No Name Key too, that do not dry out, but 
Pine Key is the only one having potable water for deer 365 days a 
year. Sometime that will dry up. Then the deer have to lap the 
dew off the mango and eat the buds. There is no grass there. These 
deer are being killed for this reason: They leave the lower part of 
Pine Key to forage in the evening back up into the Pine Island. Then 
they are killed. T will give you an idea of just what type of species it 
was. Here is a picture of that toy deer. 

Believe me, I will give you $100 a pound for every toy deer you ever 
find. Here is a picture of one that is mounted. 

I want to thank you gentlemen. 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Kirke will appear next as an affirmative witness, 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE E. KIRKE, PRESIDENT, MONROE COUNTY 
AUDUBON SOCIETY, KEY WEST, FLA. 


Mr. Boykin. Allright, Mr. Kirke. 

Mr. Kirke. Honorable chairman and members of this committee, 
I am Wallace B. Kirke of Key West, Fla. 

Gentlemen, because of time limitations I shall present only part 
of my prepared statement. I would like to submit the balance for 
the record. 

In submitting this testimony the members of this committee should 
probably know something of my background, 

I have a bachelor of philosophy degree in electrical engineering from 
Yale University, a master of science degree in electrical engineering 
from Union College at Schenectady, N. Y. I later taught electrical 
engineering at that college. 

While in the employ of the General Electric Co. at Schenectady 
I worked directly under Dr. Charles Proteus Steinmetz. For 5 years I 
was research engineer of the New York Edison Co. 
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Due to the failure of my health in 1930 I came to Key West and 
have made it my legal residence since that time. I have been active 
in civic affairs of this community and will list some of these activities. 

I formulated the first zoning ordinance for the city of Key West. 

I was a charter member of the public housing authority of that city 
and was director during the war period in which $3 million of public 
housing was built. 

I was the first to request that an Audubon warden be sent to Key 
West to protect the great white heron. This act later led to the 
development of the Great White Heron Refuge. 

I worked to gain the use of a Civil War fort in our city as a location 
for our Art and Historical Society. 

I was chairman of the committee which wrote the present city 
charter of the city of Key West. This introduced the city manager 
form of government to my community. 

As president of the Monroe County Audubon Society and as a 
private citizen and resident of Key West, Fla., 1 am presenting this 
report as a plea for the establishment of a permanent refuge for our 
Florida key deer known as Odocoitleus virginvanus clavium. 

The facts we have are the following for the weights and shoulder 
heights of the key deer that have been killed on the highway for the 
last 74% vears as weighed, measured and aged by Jack C. Watson, 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service manager assigned to the 
present key deer refuge on the Florida Keys. These weights are 
listed in the order of their magnitude, on the following page, together 
with shoulder heights and estimated ages, for the record. 

It will be noticed that the average weight of bucks is 64.5 pounds 
with a maximum weight so far recorded as 110 pounds. 

Only by studying the shoulder heights and weights of other deer 
populations can an evaluation be placed on the relative size of the key 
deer. During a 5-year period from 1951 through 1955 a total of 284 
hunter-killed deer from the Ocala National Forest, east of Ocala, Fla., 
were weighed and aged, and re ported on by the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. The average weight of these 284 deer 
measured 114.1 pounds with a maximum weight recorded of 180 
pounds. 

By comparison to the average and pecpeanae weights of the Ocala 
Deer the key deer i is diminutive and in fact represents our smallest 
race of the Virginia white tailed deer as initially recognized by Barbour 

and Allea in the May 1922 issue of the Journal of Mammalogy. This 

fact becomes even more apparent whea the weights and shoulder 
heights of the northern Virginia white tailed deer are taken into 
consideration. 

The relatively small weights and dimensions of the key deer are 
only one aspect of our desire to perpetuate this race of deer. The 
important fact is that the key deer has been indigenous to the Florida 
Keys no doubt for thousands of years. Barbour and Allen in their 
report of 1922 gave recognition to the fact that the Florida Ke ‘ys was 
the homeland of this deer race. Dr. Albert Schwartz in his skeletal 
study of the key deer included in An Ecological Study of the Key Deer 
by John D. Dickson showed definite differences between the skulls of 
the key deer and those of the Great Plains area of the Monroe Couatry 
mainland. I have extended this study still further to include the 
Cape Sable area of Monroe County. This section of the Florida 
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mainland is perhaps the closest of any to the key deer range and yet 
these ske letal differences still persist, showing that the key “deer have 
been isolated for a very long period from their neighboring deer 
populations. 

Anyone who has made a study of the skull characteristics of the 
key deer can tell at a glance which skull is that of a key deer or that 
of a mainland deer. 

This skeletal study has more than confirmed to my mind the find- 
ings of earlier investigations of mammalogists and taxonomists that 
the key deer represents a definite subspecies or race of the Virginia 
whitetail deer. 

The opponents to the refuge legislation will state the key deer is a 
hazard on the highway at Big Pine and on this matter I wish to make 
the following comments. 

As United States Highway No. 1 crosses Big Pine Key it bisects an 
area rather frequently used by the key deer. The greatest real-estate 
activity on Big Pine as far as actual developments are concerned, are 
are in the area south of the highway and also along the east shore of 
Big Pine. As the area south of the highway develops, deer in that 
area will desert the section as they have in every other section where 
their habitat has been destroyed. As the deer habitat is replaced 
by a human habitat this problem will solve itself. 

This situation once existed on Little Torch Key but seemingly has 
been cured by the developments on that key as the remaining deer 
habitat is now at some distance from the highway. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Much key property within the key deer range is held by people 
resident at Key West and underlying most of the opposition to this 
bill, even as it is now worded as excluding the keys crossed by the 
highway from condemnation, is the fear and sense of helplessness in 
the face of such Federal action. We are aware that this type of action 
to clear titles is very effective and often necessary after a negotiated 
settlement has been made and we do not oppose it in that sense. We 
have gained support of this bill from several civic organizations on the 
basis that arbitrary condemnation proceedings will not be entertained 
or exercised in the acquisition of land for the refuge and for the much 
needed protection of the key deer, and it is our expectance that this 
will finally be the result. 

In closing I would like to quote just a few paragraphs of an article 
written by Mr. Frank Stick, who, I believe, has been the progenitor 
of more national parks than any living American. Mr. Stick volun- 
teered to write this article relative to the key deer situation and it 
was published in the Key West Citizen under the dates of March 29 
through April 2, 1957, and I quote: 

Several letters recently published in the Key West Citizen, opposing the key 
deer sanctuary, serve, if nothing more to pinpoint the real and basic issue in this 
long drawn-out controversy, and to suggest also the improbability that any com- 
mon meeting ground between the proponents and the opposition will ever be 
discovered. 

For we have here the common, more than epochal conflict between two dia- 
metrically opposite schools of thought. The practical idealist, devoted to the 
reasonable hypothesis that conservation of our Nation’s resources of both typieal 
and unique examples of beauty and attraction and of the wild creatures which 
inhabit these areas, as essential to the advancement of civilization, and the other 
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group, who perceive little of either national or personal worth unless its value can 
be measured in dollars and cents. 

This article is too long to be quoted further, but there are many 
interesting passages in this article that refer to the real-estate situation 
on the Florida Keys and of the benefits other national parks have 
brought to their communities taxwise. I believe this committee 
would like to have it for reference, and I request it be included in 
the record. 

Included in the appendix of this testimony are the following items 
which I would like to have ineluded in the record where possible. 

1. Photostats of the typical skulls and antlers of the four eastern 
races of the white tailed deer, extending from Maine to the Florida 
Keys. 

2. A map showing the kev deer range with an area blocked off 
indicating the size of a 1,000-acre area. 

3. A tabulation of maximum dimensions of south Florida deer 
skulls with reference as to source of information. 

There is one section here I think I skipped. It was simply that the 
skeletal study that 1 made was mainly for my own benefit. As presi- 
dent of the Monroe County Audubon Association, I wanted to be 
factually sure of my position, and I have used my training to study 
the basic material and everything that I have found confirms all of 
the previously published findings of mammologists and taxonomists 
and ) am perfectly convinced in my mind that the key deer does 
represent a very specific race and I have wanted to find a method that 
I could translate some of these findings so that the person in the field 
might understand them better, and I have come across my own for- 
mula which I have found has worked in every case. 

I almost say I could tell a key deer skull from the mainland skull by 
its blindfolders. I have not tried it but I am willing to say it could 
be done. The differences are very noticeable in the length of the 
nasal skull. In one case the key deer is smaller, in the distance of the 
frontal bone. In every mainland Florida skull I have found the length 
of the nasal is always longer than the length of the frontal bone. It 
is & very easy criterion. It is true whether it is a mature skull or 
whether one representing a very young buck or doe. 

That concludes my testimony. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Kirke follows:) 


tePoRT oF Wautace B. Kirke, PRESIDENT OF MONROE CouNTY AUDUBON 
Soctrty, ON Key Deer RervuGce BILu 


As president of the Monroe County Audubon Society and as a private citizen 
and resident of Key West, Fla., I am presenting this report as a plea for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent refuge for our Florida Key deer known as Odocotleus 
Virginianus clavium. 

The nature of this report takes the form of quoting some of the objections that 
opponents to the refuge have made in their statements as appearing in the local 
papers and then submitting material and facts that have been recorded over the 
past years having a bearing on these objections. 

This excerpt from a letter of Edward Koehn, Key West, Fla., dated January 9, 
1957, to board of county commissioners, Monroe County, Fla., is typical. 

‘To start with, we do not have this so-called toy deer, midget, or rare species, 
that is so highly publicized. Our full grown deer average from 100 to 150 pounds, 
the same as their ancestors in the Everglades.”’ 

The facts we have are the following for the weights and shoulder heights of the 
Key Deer that have been killed on the highway for the last 10 years as weighed, 
measured, and aged by Jack C. Watson, United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
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manager assigned to the present Key Deer Refuge on the Florida Keys. These 
weights are listed in the order of their magnitude, on the following page, together 
with shoulder heights and estimated ages. 


BUCKS ! 
Weight in | Shoulder Estimated age, 
Date pounds | height in months or years 
inches 
Nov. 9, 1950 ‘ i : : | 27 20 | 12 months, 
June 17, 1951 * ad 35 24 | 2 years. 
May 9, 1956 38 | 23 | 3 to 4 years. 
Jan. 27, 1957 39 22 | 6 to 9 months. 
Jan. 2, 1956 . 50 146 to 2 years 
Mar. 11, 1956 . 53 23 | 1 to 144 years. 
Apr. 2, 1955 od és 60 24 | 5 years. 
June 17, 1956 60 25 | 5 to 6 years. 
Dec. 4, 1956 ¥ 63 25 | 4to 5 years. 
May 12, 1954 . : | 73 28 | 3 to 4 years 
Jan. 24, 1957 92 25 5 to 6 years 
Nov, 24, 1955 97 27 | 7 to8 years, 
June 2, 1954 107 31 | 8 years 
A pr. 8, 1957 110 32 | 7 to8 years 
DOES 2 
Dec. 14, 1956 24 18 | 6 months, 
Aug. 12, 1950 5 21 | 3 years. 
May 14, 1954 43 22 | 4 years. 
Mar. 30, 1955 ie 60 24 | 4to5 years. 


1 Average weight of bucks, 64.5 pounds. Maximum weight of 110 pounds is 170 percent of average 
2 Average weight of does, 40.7 pounds. Maximum weight of 60 pounds is 147 percent of average. 


It will be noticed that the average weight of bucks is 64.5 pounds with a maxi- 
mum weight so far recorded as 110 pounds. We have too few cases of does killed 
to make the average weight of 40.7 pounds or the maximum of 60 pounds to be 
strictly comparable to those of the bucks, but since the shoulder height of the 
doe is approximately 90 percent of that of the bucks of the same age we should 
expect the equivalent maximum weight of the does to be close to 80 pounds. 

Only by studying the shoulder heights and weights of other deer populations 
can an evaluation be placed on the relative size of the key deer. During a 5-year 
period from 1951 through 1955 a total of 284 hunter-killed deer from the Ocala 
National Forest, east of Ocala, Fla., were weighed and aged, and reported on by 
the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. The average weight of 
these 284 deer measured 114.1 pounds with a maximum weight recorded of 180 
pounds. The ratio of maximum to average in this case was 158 percent. By 
comparison to the average and maximum weights of the Ocala deer the key deer 
is diminutive and in fact represents our smallest race of the Virginia white tailed 
deer as initially recognized by Barbour and Allen in the May 1922 issue of the 
Journal of Mammalogy. This fact becomes even more apparent when the weights 
and shoulder heights of the northern Virginia white tailed deer are taken into 
consideration. Dr. Howard Thompson, of Nashua, N. H., has verified for me a 
weight of 296 pounds and a shoulder height of 40 inches for a buck deer shot by 
him and weighed after dressing and hanging for a 12-day period. 

Since no definite yardstick has yet been developed for the key deer for judging 
its age from tooth wear, as can be closely estimated for the more northern deer, 
I am of the opinion that the older age limits as listed at the refuge level for the 
key deer may be somewhat high. Also the last 100-pound buck added to the list 
raised the average weight from 63 pounds to 64.5 pounds, and until we have suffici 
ent cases to reach a stable average figure we are never quite certain that the maxi- 
mum weight or stable average has been recorded. I believe, however, from other 
considerations that we are close to the upper limit as now recorded. 

However, these relatively small weights and dimensions of the key deer are 
only one aspect of our desire to perpetuate this race of deer. The important fact 
is that the key deer has been indigenous to the Florida Keys no doubt for thousands 
of years. Barbour and Allen in their report of 1922 gave recognition to the fact 
that the Florida Keys was the homeland of this deer race. Dr. Albert Schwartz 
in his skeletal study of the key deer included in An Ecological Study of the Key 
Deer, by John D. Dickson, showed definite differences between the skulls of the 
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key deer and those of the Monroe County mainland. I have extended this study 
still further to include the Cape Sable area of Monroe County. This section of 
the Florida mainland is perhaps the closest of any to the key deer range, and yet 
these skeletal differences still pers’st, showing that the key deer have been isolated 
for a very long period from their neighboring deer populations. 

Most investigators have noted differences in skeletal dimensions between the 
key deer and other mainland deer by comparing skulls of similar ages and noting 
differences. These differences have been particularly noticeable in the much 
reduced size of the cheek tooth row of the key deer. In making similar studies 
mainly for my own information, I have noted that the leneth of the nasal bone 
of the key deer is always shorter than the leneth of the frontal bone, as each is 
measured along the skull axis. For every Florida mainland deer skull measured 
so far I have noticed the reverse to be true, viz, that the length of the nasal bone 
is always greater than the length of the frontal bone. This is true for any age of 
skull, and therefore it can be a criterion for the source location of the skull. The 
determination of whether a deer skull was taken from the mainland or the Florida 
Keys can therefore be determined by any layman even without a ruler, and this 
fact seemed very comforting when all the theories are expounded by our key 
deer refure opponents that the few key deer now here are no different from any 
other white tailed Ceer. 

The opponents to the refuge legislation will state that the key deer is a hazard 
on the highway at Big Pine, and on this matter I wish to make the following 
comments. 

As United States Highway No. 1 crosses Big Pine Key it bisects an area rather 
frequently used by the key deer. The greatest real-estate activity on Bi¢ Pine, 
as far as actual developments are concerned, are in the area south of the highway 


and also along the east shore of Big Pine. As the area south of the hichway de- 
velops, deer in that area will desert the section as they have in every other section 
where their habitat has been destroyed. As the deer habitat is replaced by a 


human habitat this problem will solve itself. Providing a refuge or not providing 
a refuge is not going to chanre this problem much one way or another, 

Actual car speeds along this 4-mile stretch are usually well above 60 miles per 
hour. It takes, therefore, but 4 minutes to cross Big Pine. If a 30-mile-an-hour 
limit were maintained in this section the chances are that the deer casualties 
and damages to cars would be reduced to a quarter of the present value. This 
reduced speed will eventually be required if Big Pine develops, as the key deer 
opponents claim it is going to, and advancing the timetable for a lower speed 
limit is but reasonable. This situation once existed on Little Torch Key but 
seemingly has been cured by the developments on that key as the remaining deer 
habitat is now at some distance from the highway. It is not difficult to figure the 
minute chance of striking a key deer by estimating the number of cars that cross 
Big Pine between accidents. For those making the trip daily a little caution 
exercised around 7 in the morning and between 7 to 9 in the evening would elimi- 
nate the bulk of the accidents. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


There has always been opposition to Federal condemnation proceedings as 
applied at Key West by the Federal Government in the Navy Yard expansion. 
Much key property is held by people resident in Key West and underlying mest 
of the opposition of this bill, even as it is now worded, as exeluding the Keys as 
crossed by the highway from condemnation, is the fear and sense of helplessness 
in the face of such Federal action. We are aware that this type of action to clear 
titles is very effective and often necessary after a negotiated settlement has been 
made and we do not oppose it in that sense. We have gained support of this 
bill from several civic organizations on the basis that arbitrary condemnation 
proceedings will not be entertained or exercised in the acquisition of land for the 
refuge and the much needed protection of the key deer, and it is our expectancy 
that this will finally be the result. 

In closing I would like to quote just the first two paragraphs of an article 
written by Mr. Frank Stick who I believe has been the progenitor of more national 
parks than any living American. Mr. Stick volunteered to write this article 
relative to the key deer situation and it was published in the Key West Citizen 
under the dates of March 29 through April 2, 1957, and I quote—‘‘Several letters 
recently published in the Key West Citizen, opposing the key deer sanctuary, 
serve, if nothing more, to pinpoint the real and basic issue in this long-drawn-out 
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controversy, and to suggest also the improbability that any common meeting 
ground between the proponents and the opposition will ever be discovered. 

“For we have here the common, more than epochal, conflict between two 
diametrically opposite schools of thought. The practical idealist, devoted to the 
reasonable hypothesis that conservation of our Nation’s resources of both typical 
and unique examples of beauty and attraction and of the wild creatures which 
inhabit these areas, as essential to the advancement of civilization, and the other 
group, who perceive little of either national or personal worth unless its value 
can be measured in dollars and cents.”’ 

This article is too long to be quoted further but there are many interesting 
passages in this article that refer to the real-estate situation on the Florida Keys 
and of the benefits other national parks have brought to their communities 
taxwise I believe this committee would like to have it for reference. 


Comparison of maximum dimensions, South Florida deer skulls (bucks only) 


[Dimensions in millimeters] 


Monroe County 





Palm Collier a od ae 
Location Beach | County | | | 
County | } Central | Cape Big 
| | Plains Sable Pine 
a = | eae 
Greatest length —s a } 200.54] 286.02] 200.33 | 278.14 258.14 
Condylobasal length ' } 290.0! | 265.04] 280.04] 268.34 245.44 
Auditobasal length | co o1| 239.44] 260.34 252.7 4 224.14 
Greatest width indicated . ‘ } 12401 24 | 110.0! 121.33 114.34 | 115.2 
Length of upper tooth row pas 82, 2 82.04) 81.64] 76.24) 70.14 
Length of lower tooth row 87 " 83.01 | 87.34] *73.04 73.94 
1 | 
*Note Ist premolar not present in lower mandible. 
Norte,.—Suffix numerals to right of dimension refer to authority listed below by numeral: 
{Number of mature buck skulls for comparison] 
=e | 
Monroe County 
|} Palm | Collier ' ca cela 
Location Beach | County | 
County | | Central | Cape | Big 
| | Plains | Sable | Pine 
asstantecingiareie nigeiePosameumememet teem ean cae rE 
Authority and source of skull: 
1 Barbour and Allen, M. C. Z. Harvard | 2 | 3 | 1 
? D. H. Johnson, U. 8. N. Museum sa | 3 
3A. Schwartz, M. C. Z. and A. Schwartz__|___. | 4 | | 5 
4 J. Watson—W. B. Kirke, U.S. F. W.L.8., | } | 
PEE TEM cnccatmnciaecsn 1 1 | 1 1 | 5 
WR acetic ieicsiates Bee, 3 | 6 | 5 | 1 | 14 


Mr. Bennett. Mr. Charles Brookfield. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES BROOKFIELD, FLORIDA REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, MIAMI, FLA. 


Mr. Brooxrieip. Honorable Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I am Charles Brookfield, Florida representative of the 
National Audubon Society. 

Thank you for this i ee to make a statement in favor of the 
bills, H. R. 1058 and H. R. 1127, to establish a national key deer 
refuge i in the State of Florida. 

When I became a resident of south Florida, 34 years ago, Miami 
was a small town of some 25,000 people. Key West had a population 
of about 12,000. The Florida Keys, above Key West, were known 
to the outside world largely through the Long Key Fishing Camp 
where wealthy sport fishermen came for a short vacation. Fresh 
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water for this lone resort was brought by the railroad in tank cars. 
The few permanent residents depended on rain, drained from house 
roofs into cisterns, for their water supply. Sponge fishermen got 
theirs from ancient water holes known to the Indians, the first inhabi- 
tants. Today the key deer depend on these limestone sinks for water. 

In recent years construction of a highway and fresh-water pipeline 
to the keys has brought much real estate speculation and some 
development. ‘The first thought of a promoter is to bulldoze down 
and burn the vegetation in the development. The preservation of 
rare forms of animal and plant life are not considered, nor is the 
future welfare of the human residents themselves. ‘The key deer, 
beeause of its restricted range, is particularly vulnerable to this sort of 
development. 

We have seen the once abundant sea turtles pass from the scene. 
The white crowned pigeons, formerly nesting in thousands are now 
reduced to a few hundred. The Key West quail-dove, found on the 
keys in Audubon’s day, no longer exists. The conchs, so important 
to the early economy that the keys people were called conchs, are 
now scarce. Many other forms of natural life will soon be only a 
memory. 

It is not surprising then, that thinking residents of south Florida, 
and particularly the keys in Monroe County, are deeply concerned 
at the imminent extinction of their key deer. They have evidenced 
this concern by their signed petitions and the resolutions of civic 
organizations favoring a permanent home for these unique animals. 
A great majority of keys residents favor a permanent key deer refuge. 
In Marathon, nearest town to the proposed refuge, 300 people signed 
the petitions—only 5 refused. 

But there is some opposition. 

Some landowners on the keys within the present temporary key 
deer refuge, fear that the Government will take their land without 
just compensation. How this could be accomplished under the law 
is not clear, but this fear has been fostered by those who wish to profit 
by land speculation. 

It is claimed by opponents of the key deer refuge that so much land 
in Monroe County was acquired for the Everglades National Park 
that the county cannot afford to lose the tax revenue on even 1,000 
acres more. According to Mr. John Pennekamp of the Florida Ever- 
glades National Park Commission, there were 60,144 acres of privately 
owned Monroe County land included in the park. The annual tax 
revenue from this land totalled only $5,350. The Monroe County 
Commissioners passed a resolution stating that they were happy to 
forego this amount to aid in the establishment of the park. 

The Monroe County tax assessor’s records show that 1956 taxes 
on 1,153 acres of land in private ownership on Big Pine, Big Torch, 
Little Pine, and other keys in the key deer range, amount to $965.66; 
an average of less than 84 cents per acre. Included in these figures 
is land owned by an oppenent of the key deer refuge, Mr. Jonathan 
Jackson, who owns 109 acres. It seems unlikely that the county 
economy will be upset by the loss of $840 annual taxes on the 1,000 
acres proposed for the refuge. 

Mr. Frank Stick, well-known author and contributor to outdoor 
magazines, who has long been identified with conservation projects, 
states that in his long experience he has found that the increased 
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value of private lands in the vicinity of a public park or refuge will, 
in a few years, more than make up for an immediate tax loss to the 
county involved. 

Forward-looking citizens of the keys realize the immeasurable 
recreational and cultural value of preserving a bit of the natural 
beauty and wildlife so rapidly disappearing from their home. They 
are thinking of their children and grandchildren. 

[ have here a newspaper clipping from the Key West Citizen. The 
newspaper took a brief poll among the citizens of Key West as to 
whether or not they favored the proposed key deer refuge bill. Of 
16 people intervie wed, 9 favored the establishment of the refuge, 5 
were against and 2 were noncommittal. 

Mr. Brooxkrietp. In my 10 years as a wildlife-tour leader over 
10,000 people from all 48 States, and many from foreign lands, have 
visited the keys under the auspices of the National Audubon Society 
This is but a small fraction of those who drive in their own cars, 
attracted by the natural beauty and remarkable wildlife still to be 
seen there. A great many ask to see a key deer. Interest in the 
preservation of these animals is nationwide. 

There is no doubt that the establishment of a permanent refuge for 
the key deer is of national concern, and is in the best interests of the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. Boykin. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Atuten. The Senator indicated that he would favor limiting 
the power to acquire land to a certain thousand acres. The bill was 
more general and gives the discretion to the Secretary of the Interior 
to pick the land most suitable, I believe. Which would you favor? 

Mr. Brooxrietp. | think that the Department of the Interior 
through the Fish and Wildlife Service is capable of picking the best 
land. However, I also think that this should be done with the aid 
of Mr. Bernie Papy, who so capably represents the people of Monroe 
County. 

Mr, Auten. Have the Fish and Wildlife people indicated what 
land they would choose? 

Mr. Brooxrtgevp. As far as I know. they have not, sir. However, 
if their representative has a chance to speak, he may have a better 
idea as to what they would like. 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you. 

Mr. Bennerr. The next witness will be Dr. Albert Schwartz, 
Albright College. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT SCHWARTZ, ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, 
READING, PA. 


Mr. Boykin. We are glad to have you here. 

Mr. Scuwartz. Mr, Chairman, my name is Dr. Albert Schwartz, 
and at this time I am employed as a biologist at Albright College, 
Reading, Pa. My major interest has been in the field of mammalogy 
and in this field I took my advanced graduate work and received the 
doctor of philosophy degree at the University of Michigan. I have 
worked in the field of mammalogy for the past 9 years and my doc- 
torate work was particularly with the mammal fauna of southern 
Florida and the Florida Keys. 
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I have spent considerable time on the southern keys and have had 
experience with key deer. My data upon these deer have been pub- 
lished in part by John D. Dickson in his An Ecological Study of the 
Key Deer, published by the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 

It is my opinion as a mammalogist that the key deer are a distinct 
and separate subspecies—possibly even meriting species rank—in that 
they have certain characteristics which separate them from the main- 
land whitetail deer. These characteristics include average smaller 
size and certain dental and skull differences. 

In this allocation I am concurred with by leading mammalogists in 
this country. 

I feel that in order to preserve a small portion of our dwindling 
native mammal fauna, I agree very heartily that the proposed estab- 
lishment of a refuge for the few remaining key deer is definitely in 
order. 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you so much, Doctor. 

Mr. Bennerr. Our next witness would be Dr. Remington Kellogg, 
Director of the United States National Museum. 


STATEMENT OF REMINGTON KELLOGG, DIRECTOR UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Kettoae. My name is Remington Kellogg, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, United States National Museum. 

At the outset I suppose I should comment on the statement that 
has been made. First, this key deer was described in 1922, some 
25 vears ago. 

Specimens had been in collec tions long before that, but no one had 
made a study of deer up to that time so that it was not recognized. 

If I may speak to the occurrence of deer on the keys, if I may be 
permitted, I would like to read just a couple of short quotations. 
In 1799, Andrew Ellicott, the surveyor wrote in his journal as follows: 

Went on shore on Key Vaca, where our people in a short time killed four deer 
of that small species common to some of these islands. 

Mr. Boykin. When was that, Doctor? 

Mr. Ketuoaa, 1799. 


They were less than our ordinary breed of goats 


So that it is not a new or recent immigration. 

Andrew Ellicott was the man that surveyed the District of Colum- 
bia and between 1796 and 1800 surveyed the Florida-Georgia bound- 
ary. 

Mr. Boykin. And the Louisiana Purchase too. 

Mr. Ketioaa. Yes; he was a well known surveyor and observer. 
in 1775, Captain Romans wrote that 
Lower Mattacumba Key yields the few deer of a small kind, but the larger deer, 
bear, and turkeys are not to be found without going to the mainland of Florida 
for them. 

So in the 1500’s these small deer were seen, so that they have been 
there for many, many hundreds of years. 

There has been some comment as to difference of opinion, let us say, 
or comments on species and subspecies or geographic races. The con- 
cept held by most of the biologists is that a subspecies or geographic 
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race must have an opportunity, because of contiguous ranges to inter- 
breed or intercross. Since the Florida key deer are separated from the 
mainland and those on Big Pine Key are a long ways away from other 
races of white tailed deer, there is no possibility of intercrossing. 
Therefore, they say it is a full species so that that is the basis for the 
two differences of opinion. 

Some say “‘species,’”’ some say 
concept. 

There has been a comment that there are no recognizable differences 
between the key deer and the mainland deer. This skull is of one from 
the mainland. These are adult males. This is an adult male. 

The tooth row of the key deer is short. They are all like this. I 
have handled some 17 of these small deer now, most of them killed 
by cars. 

Everyone of them has this short tooth row but on the mainland deer, 
look at the size of the teeth. 

Now, as to the skins, for instance the body of the key deer adult 
male runs between 45 and 50 inches in total length when the animal 
is alive. The total length of the Seminole deer runs from 60 to 75 
inches. The height of these little deer runs for adult males 28 to 32 
inches. This adult male of the Seminole deer runs from 35 to 36 or 
even 38 inches. There is this size difference. 

You can recognize the difference in the color. So they are a 
distinct entity. Whether you call them a species according to one 
concept or a subspecies according to another, the fact remains that 
it is a different deer. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Bennett. In order to expedite this matter, since Senator Papy 
wants a short rebuttal, Mr. Young will speak only briefly. 


+e 


subspecies,”’ but it is based on that 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY YOUNG, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Youne. I am Stanley Young with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. I can put this in a nut shell. The key deer are to the white 
tailed deer group what the shetland pony is to the stud horse. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bennert. Next is Dr. Salyer, who is Chief of the Branch of 
Refuges. 


STATEMENT OF J. CLARK SALYER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF REFUGES, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Satyer. Mr. Chairman, my name is J. Clark Salyer. I am in 
charge of the Refuge Branch of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

In listening to the testimony here, it is obvious that somebody had 
better state the requirements of this key deer. That is what I intend 
to concentrate on, if I may. 

The Department of the Interior has already rendered a favorable 
report on this bill. I want to elaborate upon that and, and particularly 
stress the ecological, and biological requirements of this little animal. 

First, 1 want to dispel any idea that it is a degenerate or decadent 
species or that it isa toy deer. It is the product of centuries of time 
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and is the wonderful adaptation of a mammal, a deer, to the most 
harsh habitat, that of the salt-water environment. Through the years 
this animal has evolved to meet the almost impossible situations 
found in its daily life history at this point. The ability to subsist 
upon harsh salty vegetation; the ability to drink brackish water that 
scarcely any other animal could imbibe; and on top of that combating 
the natural enemies that it formerly had, the destruction by hurri- 
canes and the unremitting pressure of packs of dogs and people trying 
to club it out of existence. 

The key deer, to observe it, is a particularly appealing animal. It 
is not a disproportionate animal. It is a very symmetric al animal. 
All of its parts seem to be in proportion. Most people looking at it 
get the impression of compactness and selectness and general sym- 
metry. It fascinates everyone who has been fortunate enough to see 
it. It is interesting to note that this animal was first described by 
Columbus on his fourth voyage. We heard not much more of it until 
around 1575 when Hernando Escalanti Fontenada returned from his 
shipwreck existence on the Florida Keys and reported on it. He was 
shipwrecked as a cabin boy of 13 right in this area and stayed with 
the Indian tribe at the town which existed in those days, which the 
{ndians called Cuchiyaga. He was a very, very observant lad. 
Apparently there were no local Poc ahontases there so he turned his 
attention to studying the wildlife. He was a very accurate observer. 
He described the raccoon and other small animals and he mentions 
these small deer as being confined to the keys. 

Dr. Kellogg has told you some of the general history. But from 
that time on the history of these animals has been that of reduction. 
By the 1890’s, the deer had disappeared from Key West and the 
keys closest to the mainland. Today we find the key deer concen- 
trated in this group of lower keys. If 1 may have this map, I think 
we can get a better impression of what is involved here. 

Here is the heart of the key deer country from Little Pine Key on 
the east to Cudgoe on the west, along the central course of United 
States Highway No. 

L believe it was Congressman Bennett that first brought national 
attention to this little animal’s requirements in his bill of 1950, 
followed by Congressman Lantaff’s bill of 1951. 

Through the cooperation of the Boone and Crockett Club of New 
York City, the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, we were able to put a full-time protector 
on the area in 1951. The Boone and Crockett Club carried the tab for 
the first year or so and then the Wildlife Federation picked it up 
and later or about that time, two organizations, the North American 
Wildlife Foundation and the Wildlife Institute, two groups who sooner 
or later appear in the picture of every threatened species or any 
threat to our national outdoor monuments, became active and 
supported the program. 

By protection we cut down first on illegal hunting and other acts 
of illegality and vandalism and this little deer, like all deer, immedi- 
ately began to expand. There were around 45 when we started, to 
the best of our knowledge, certainly under 50. At that time, in 1950, 
around eight deer annually were killed on No. 1 United States high- 
‘way by the whizzing cars going into Key West. 

Today I am happy to report that has been cut down through educa- 
tion and cooperation of the State police and other local civic authori- 
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ties to the record this year of but two deer, and by proper management, 
such as State Senator Papy spoke encouragingly of, and which I was 
delighted to hear, we may be able to lure the deer away from this 
hazardous highway, which is their present greatest threat. 

Keeping in mind that the habitat of this deer is very, very in- 
hospitable and very harsh, there is no one key there where he can live 
the year around unless it is perhaps Big Pine Key, which is also one 
of the most valuable keys for real estate development. 

I wish I could have here some of the food of this deer. It is almost 
unbelievable. He feeds mostly upon the three species of mango, red, 
black, and white, pigeon plum, the so-called button bush, the Jamaica 
dogwood, the sweet acacia. If you rub the twigs and leaves of 
those plants in your hand it feels like so much excelsior. What 
strikes me is his food habits, as analyzed by scientists, is the great 
dependence of this species on fruits and seeds of semitropical shrubs 
and vines. That seems to be even more important than browse at 
times of the vear. In the real-estate development that is the oe 
thing that goes. All shrubbery and trees and even the topsoil, 
matter of an inch or so, is destroyed by the bulldozer so that if some- 
where in this wholesale real-estate development we do not make 
some habitat provision for this animal to meet its year-around needs, 
there is no chance to save it. 

There are four main keys having year-around water, Big Pine, No 
Name, Big and Little Torch, and Little Pine. Those are the key 
keys or more important keys for the subsistence of this deer. If we 
are going to save it, we will have to work on those. The only place 
where we could have 1,000 acres in a group which would take care of 
the key deer would be on Big Pine Key, but that seems out of the ques- 
tion because in order to get 1,000 acres which we consider minimum, 
you would overlap and impinge upon very valuable real-estate dev elop- 
ment so that it seems we are going to have to get a reasonable amount 
of land scattered through these important keys, Big Pine, Little Pine, 
Big and Little Torch, and No Name, where it will take care of the 
deer and at the same time not limit real-estate development unduly. 

There are four types of habitat that this deer must have in its vear- 
around operations or subsistence. It covers a large amount of land 
in its yearly life. That is why they are so hard to see, that and their 
small numbers. They have increased now to, we hope, around a 
hundred, give or take 10 animals. With an animal so rare and cir- 
culating as it does, over 39,000 acres of land, the mathematical chances 
of an average person seeing that deer, not camping on the area, is very 
limited. That is why we did not have m: inv sight records and prac- 
tically only 1 or 2 photographs. 

At this time of the vear the deer are moving into the mangrove 
swamps which are commencing to bud and get tender. A little later 
they will go into this prairielike area which Senator Papy mentioned 
because the grasses will get tender, later on in the season I do not 
think we can save this deer unless his food includes an upland type. 
This cover provides broad leaved trees which make this cover pro- 
vide first-class forage. That is the third type of habitat and the 
fourth type is, of course, some of the pinewoods which produces 
most of the legumes which this anmial must have, legumes and tender 
undershrubs and so forth. We must pick out around 1,000 acres 
scattered through those keys that have year-round water, and where 
it will interrupt the local economy the least. 
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We started to protect this deer and it started to increase favorably, 
but the habitat kept going down. This deer had around 39,000 acres 
of habitat around the middle forties. By 1950 it shrunk to about 
20,000. Since we have been working down there it has shrunk to 
about 11,000 acres. It is going down through development and other 
adverse circumstances. 

Some of these outlying keys have been suggested as possible habitat. 
Some of these are covered by a tide each day, such as Annette Key, 
which makes it impossible. None has permanent water so that in- 
frequently some adventurous individuals will go out here and depend 
upon, maybe, 24 or 48 hours of rainfall and then have to hustle to 
the main key for water. Big Pine Key has the best supply of water. 

In 1954 Congress gave us the permission to try to preserve some of 
this habitat or at least increase the number of deer by leasing. We 
started upon that program. That temporarily held the fort. The 
deer increased to about 100. We had around 17 leases. Then the 
leases commenced to be canceled and I think everyone can see that 
such a habitat is but transitory at the best if we are going to preserve 
these deer. 

Therefore, there is no permanent hope for saving the deer by the 
lease method alone. We feel that it will be helpful if we have mini- 
mum amount of 1,000 acres of land plus the small acreage of public 
domain still scattered through the main keys and the continued co- 
operation of the people down there. There are owners down there 
and will be others in the future who are very much interested in the 
deer. Being a characteristic of insular species, it has a great tame- 
ness and they make a very attractive national object to tourists and 
citizens alike. Last year we had 3,000 people come to Big Pine head- 
quarters to see the key deer. Of course there are none to show them 
and it would be undesirable to take them out to let them try to find 
one. As this deer comes back it is certainly going to be a very fine 
attraction which will fit in very nicely with the economic aims of the 
people down there. 

There has been too much heat generated already on both sides of 
this question and it is mostly on misinformation. This deer can be 
saved, we feel confident in the Fish and Wildlife Service, without 
heavily impinging upon the economic development of the keys. It 
Is a question of wise selection and joining hands together to put the 
job over. There is an active association down there. I do not 
know its title. It has over 100 members. I thought when I looked 
at the membership I would see that it was composed largely of big 
operators but it has only one or two. Around 80 of these members 
own 1 lot. Nothing could make their lots more valuable and 
make life more interesting than to preserve this most distinctive 
mammal on the kevs down there. 

The institution of this refuge will do many things. It will save 

1 lot of disappearing birds. It will save around 400 species of rare 
semitropical plants. The area is unique in that respect. You have 
an ecological society there found nowhere else in the world, and which 
you cannot reproduce on our continent anywhere else. This group 
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of plants and animals is so closely knit and has been formed through 
the ages, so that man cannot transport or continue it so that we have 
to save a remnant of it. We think the 1,000 acres is about the least 
we could do the job with. We may have cut ourselves too short, 
but are willing to try it on that basis because the urgency is so great. 
There is much more involved here, I think, than just the physic ‘al 
setup here. I think the pulsing heart of America is concerned. 
Here is a little animal that is distinctly American. It has come 
about in the way that we would like to think we as a government 
and a society came about, through meeting hardships, through 
ingenuity. This of the hazards in ‘this little deer’s life—the hurri- 
canes, the salt water, the harsh vegetation, the ceaseless hunting 
experienced by it. Even during the thirties most of the islands 
were repeatedly burned over to control the agricultural pest known 
as wild cotton. If he escapes all these and gets to a pretty good 
waterhole, the chances are that if he sticks his nose down there he 
will be grabbed by a crocodile or an alligator. America is extending 
its sympathy and funds to any nation requiring it in the world, and 
surely in our great living space and great resources we can find room 
and enough funds to take care of this little distinctly American 
animal, 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you, Doctor. We will include your full 
statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF J. CLARK SALYER II, Cuier, BRANCH OF WILDLIFE REFUGES 


H. R. 1058 is important conservation legislation since it provides for dealing 
with the serious problem of preserving for posterity a representative cross section 
of the unique plant and animal life of the lower Florida Keys. The need for such 
action has been exemplified by the plight of the key deer in recent years. 

In his memoirs documenting 17 years in the Florida Keys during the 16th 
century as a captive of the Indians, Fontaneda comments on the general abundance 
of the small deer found in the lower keys. The recorded history of the animal 
from 1575 to the present decade has been that of a steady decline. By 1950, the 
entire population was estimated at less than 50 animals. An intensive protection 
program was initiated in 1951 through the combined efforts of the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, the Boone and Crockett Club, the Wildlife 
Management Institute and the Fish and Wildlife Service. The plight of the deer 
and the continued loss of habitat aroused conservationists across the country, 
and early in 1954 a temporary refuge for the deer was established on private lands 
leased under authorization provided in the Department of the Interior’s ap- 
propriation bill. The leases, however, are subject to cancellation upon 90 days’ 
notice, and some leases have already been canceled, and the land is being cleared 
for subdivision. Thus, a biological community of plant and animal life peculiar 
to the lower keys (and which cannot be re-created with all of its component parts 
at some distant point on the mainland) is being destroyed. 

The future of the key deer and other wildlife resources in the lower keys is 
dependent upon the future of the habitat. An effective refuge must include the 
food and shelter essential to the survival of the deer. In the past, deer have 
ranged rather widely, depending upon the seasonal availability of food and 
water; however, the principal population occurs on Big Pine and No Name Keys 
where there is an ample supply of fresh water and an abundance of jungle-like 
growth of broad-leaved trees and shrubs often referred to as hammock and button- 
wood which is an important source of food. Big Torch and Middle Torch Keys 
rank next in importance in numbers of deer found. It is a matter of practical 
necessity to select for refuge purposes lands which include all of the environ- 
mental components essential for the survival of the key deer. 

There is some public land on each of these keys which could serve as a nucleus 
for a permanent national wildlife refuge for the preservation of the key deer and 
its essential habitat as proposed by H. R. 1058. It is believed that the objectives 
of this legislation can be accomplished without impinging upon the development 
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and economic growth of the lower keys. In addition to meeting the immediate 
need of providing a permanent home for the key deer, the refuge would be of 
substantial and lasting value in the protection of migratory birds which are a 
responsibility of the Federal Government under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
of 1918, including the white-crowned pigeon and the roseate spoonbill. 

The key deer is the smallest race of white-tailed deer in the United States and 
differs from other insular deer, including specimens from Bulls Island, 8. C., 
Blackbear Island, Ga., and the Texas coast reported on in 1940 by Drs. Goldman 
and Kellogg of the National Museum. The systematic studies made by these 
two eminent mammalogists support the earlier conclusions of Messrs. Barber 
and Allen on the identity of the key deer as reported in 1922 in their study of the 
white-tailed deer of the eastern United States and published in the Journal of 
Mammalogy. The key deer is a distinct race because of differences in size and 
weight, in contrast with the mainland deer, and skeletal characteristics, especially 
dental, which are constant and do not vary proportionately with the individual 
differences in size and weight. 

Mr. Boykin. We are going to have to adjourn. 

Mr. Bennett. I have one very important witness. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Allen is going to have to leave. 

Mr. Bennetr. Please let Mr. Papy have a rebuttal. 

Mr. Boykin. We would be glad to put anything in the record. 

Mr. Papy. Mr. Chairman and members, I just want to keep the 
record straight in regard to the tax figures read by the Audubon 
Society. 

Mr. Boykin. We just want to go into executive session. 

You may put in the record anything vou like, sir. 

(The committee went into executive session at 11:50.) 

Mr. Boykin. You may proceed, Senator. 

Mr. Bennett. The statements of Mr. Brandborg and Mr. Guter- 
muth will be submitted at this point. 

(The submitted statements follow:) 


STATEMENT OF STEWART M. BraNnppora, AsstisTANT CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


I am Stewart M. Brandborg, assistant conservation director of the National 
Wildlife Federation. 

The National Wildlife Federation is an association of State conservation leagues 
which are made up of local and county clubs. A citizens’ organization with affili- 
ates in the States, Alaska, and the District of Columbia, it is financed by civic- 
minded people throughout the Nation who make contributions every year in 
exchange for wildlife conservation stamps. 

I wish to endorse H. R. 1058 and H. R. 1127 as measures that would allow more 
adequate protection for the remnant population of key deer in the Florida Keys. 
This legislation is strongly supported by the Florida Wildlife Federation, the 
affiliate of the National Wildlife Federation in Florida. 

At every turn nowadays we see increasing evidence of the growth of our popu- 
lation, our businesses, and our communities. These are signs of a growing and 
prosperous economy, yet we must not allow them to overshadow the great need 
for preserving outdoor recreational areas that provide the opportunity to see, 
and even live among, undisturbed animal and plant communities. We must 
carefully preserve those places where the public can still experience these natural 
environments and the animals and plants that are a part of them. 

In many places within the United States we are witnessing the destruction of 
natural areas as a result of man’s activities. Such is the case with the range of 
the key deer where, because of inroads upon its habitation, a unique animal is 
being pushed along on a one-way road to oblivion. The most serious threat to 
the deer is the rapid development of these keys. Thousands of tourists take the 
causeway route south from Miami to visit the small islands so richly described 
in Indian folklore, and the accounts of early explorations and romantic forays of 
privateers. Here, as in many places, the demand of these visitors upon the areas 
that furnish experience in the unspoiled outdoors threatens the very thing they 
are after. 
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A few hours drive over the highway along the keys is all that one requires to 
fully realize how drastically the natural cover of these tropical islands is being 
affected by development. Hundreds of acres are being cleared and leveled for 
construction of houses and roadside businesses. If this continues, just what will 
be left for the tourist to enjoy? Maybe the beautifully clear ocean waters, but 
what about the keys themselves? Are gas stations, honkytonks, and housing 
developments that abound in urban areas all over the country going to be any 
inducement for the tourist to travel hundreds of extra miles to visit the keys? 
Will not areas set aside for the preservation of wildlife and pristine conditions 
the oak flatlands, pine hammocks, and mangrove swamps—play an important 
role in saving a little of this landscape so that the visitor can see for himself how 
things were before civilization took over? 

To conservationists in Florida and throughout the Nation, the establishment 
of a permanent home for the key deer means the preservation for all times of a 
reasonable remnant of the natural and unspoiled outdoors of the Floriday Keys, a 
biological community of plant and animal life which is unique and cannot be 
recreated at some distant point on the mainland. With the destruction of this 
deer will also go the beauty of forests, prairies, and swamps which were once 
found over a large acreage of the lower keys. 

The deer of the keys range rather widely where food and sources of water are 
available. During periods of abundant rainfall it is found on islands which do 
not offer a permanent supply of fresh water. Other living requirements, those 
that are an essential part of any permanent home for the key deer, must be present 
in a small part of the total seasonal range of the animals. Thus, it is necessary to 
select for refuge purposes an area having a dependable source of fresh water as 
well as a representative cross section of the native trees and shrubs that meet 
the seasonal food requirements of the deer. 

There are few North American animals that have suffered more severe depletion 
at the hands of man than this race of the white-tailed species. Barely a half 
decade ago it had been reduced to a pitiful remnant of less than 50 individuals 
and faced the prospect of imminent extinction from loss of range, poaching, and 
ravaging fires. It now seems to show some promise of recovery, providing areas 
of its natural range can be protected from destruction. 

The collective efforts of private conservation organizations, the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion were required to give these anlmals a reprieve from a one-way course that 
led to complete extirpation. In 1952, the National Wildlife Federation partici- 
pated in this by selecting the key deer as the subject for its national wildlife week 
campaign, an annual educational and publicity effort carried out each spring in 
cooperation with its State affiliates. This focused attention on the plight of this 
unique deer and within weeks its name was known to tens of thousands 

The key-deer fund, raised through personal subscription by the National Wild- 
life Federation as a part of this nationwide campaign, was used to pay part of 
the salary and expenses of a special game agent assigned by the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service to full-time patrol duty within the occupied range of 
the remnant herd. This made possible continuation of a program that had been 
inaugurated in 1951 through funds provided by the Boone and Crockett Club of 
New York. The agent provided protection against dogs, illegal hunting, and 
other depredations which had placed the deer in jeopardy. 

Later in 1954, the Fish and Wildlife Service was granted an appropriation by 
the Congress to authorize use of its regular game-management funds for the pur- 
pose of leasing lands for protection and management of the key deer. A start 
was made toward preserving essential portions of the tropical island habitat. 

Studies of the key deer have consistently lead to one all-important conclusion: 
A sanctuary must be established as a permanent refuge for the remant herd of 
these animals if it is to survive. And an area of land must be acquired that will 
guarantee permanent and safe use for them for all time to come. The remaining 
animals must be permitted to live in a small part of the same area and under the 
same peaceful conditions as prevailed when the keys were first explored. Passage 
of the bills before the committee would be a real stride in stopping the advance of 
the blueprints and bulldozers. These measures provide for the acquisition of up 
to 1,000 acres of land for this purpose. I wish to emphasize that this is the very 
minimal requirement for these animals and that any proposal for a refuge of 
smaller size would not be in accord with the recommendations of research 
investigations. 

The present program for providing refuge facilities is not adequate due to the 
fact that the leases under which the United States Fish and Wildlife Service main- 
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tains jurisdiction and control over these properties are subject to cancellation by 
the landowners on 90 days’ notice. With increasing demands for additional 
acreages to be developed as residential areas and for other purposes, it is apparent 
that the deer will be lost if no permanent provisions are made for the badly 
needed refuge. 

The key deer is not alone among our North American fauna in being classified 
as an animal that faces extinction. Altogether there are some thirty-odd birds, 
mammals, and fish that share this dubious distinction. As a general rule, each 
suffers from the restriction of its range and the destruction of natural habitats by 
man and modern civilization. Each faces a bleak future if steps are not taken to 
offset the depletion of its natural living areas and remnant populations. 

Wildlife is a part of our national heritage. We cannot take pleasure in the 
knowledge that we have allowed the extermination of a species. The key deer 
can be restored to a safe population level if proper protection is provided for 
selected areas of its natural habitat through the acquisition of lands for a refuge. 
Favorable action by this committee on H. R. 1058 and H. R. 1127 would be a 
major step toward this goal. We join our State affiliate in Florida, the Florida 
Wildlife Federation, in urging the passage of this legislation. 

I wish to thank you for the privilege of appearing here today. 


STATEMENT oF C. R. GuTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT, WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE, AND SECRETARY, NORTH AMERICAN WILDLIFE FOUNDATION 


I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Management Institute 
and secretary of the North American Wildlife Foundation. 

Conservationists throughout the Nation are concerned about the fate of the 
key deer and it long has been hoped that the Congress would authorize a suitable 
national wildlife refuge to assure the perpetuation of these unique animals. 

Key deer occur at no other place in the world except in the Florida Keys, and, 
in fact, there are only about six species of deer in the world that are smaller. The 
key deer’s distinctive skeletal and skull characteristics clearly sets it apart as a 
subspecies from the other races of North American whitetails. 

Full grown key deer are no larger than a large dog and most of the animals are 
smaller. Adult does measure from 22 to 26 inches in height at the front shoulder, 
are not more than 44 inches in length, and weigh from 40 to 80 pounds. The 
bucks are larger and may weigh up to 100 pounds. 

All of the animals are found in the lower keys—their range is restricted to an 
area of islands and water about 15 miles by 17 miles in extent. Big Pine Key, 
the first island south of Seven- Mile Bridge, is a principal part of the deer’s range. 
Incidentally, most of the roadside developments along the Key West Highway are 
north of that long overseas span. 

The Boone and Crockett Club of New York City, which was formed by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, and the Wildlife Management Institute, became 
interested in halting the thoughtless destruction of the remaining key deer a 
few years ago and cooperated with the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission in providing a sizable 
sum to employ a special warden to protect the few remaining animals and their 
habitat. The warden’s duties were to stop the illegal shooting and to detect 
and suppress wildfires. The Florida commission later hired a game biologist 
for the purpose of studying the deer and learning more about their habits and 
requirements. 

Poachers, principally from Key West, continuously harassed the deer. Packs 
of dogs were used to locate the deer and pursue them until the exhausted animals 
took to the sea in an effort to cross to another island, and they were killed in the 
water by the hunters who waited in boats. Another common practice of the 
poachers was to set fire to the undergrowth so that the animals would be forced 
into accessible areas where they could be killed easily. 

Some animals have been killed when struck by automobiles on the Key West 
Highway, but the remnant of this singular species seems to be increasing in num- 
bers. The development of cottage sites has taken up some of the antural habitat 
and, if the building should continue at its accelerated pace, this activity could 
occupy a substantial part of the deers’ range. 

Public attention was focused on the plight of these deer in 1952 when the 
National Wildlife Federation made the plea, ‘‘Save the key deer,’’ the theme of its 
National Wildlife Week. The federation also established a fund to continue the 
work started by the Boone and Crockett Club. Evidence of the widespread 
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public interest in these rare deer was manifested then in the form of individual 
contributions from men, women, and children in all parts of the country. 

The protective work started by those public-spirited organizations actually has 
enabled the key deer population to rise from the dangerously low point of a few 
years ago to approximately 130 bucks, does, and fawns. This increase is encour- 
aging, but the number of deer still is below a safe level. 

It should be recognized, Mr. Chairman, that the management of any species of 
wildlife must of necessity be based on more than protection alone. Regardless of 
how much good work is done preventing the illegal slaughter of these animals, the 
key deer cannot thrive without provision for the preservation of suitable areas of 
natural vegetation and adequate sources of fresh water. 

The North American Wildlife Foundation, of which I am the secretary, acquired 
title to 1714 acres of land on Big Pine Key, and gave it to the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service for a refuge headquarters site. The deed will be recorded when 
the Service gets clearance, and it is hoped that this tract will be the nucleus for 
the refuge that is contemplated in H. R. 1058 and H. R. 1127. 

An earlier attempt, in 1951, to get congressional authorization for a key deer 
refuge was not acted upon because of a slight misunderstanding over the amount 
of refuge land that was being sought by the Federal Government. It has been 
said, Mr. Chairman, that the residents of Monroe County, Fla.. are opposed to 
the establishment of this small Federal refuge. Well, I would like to assure the 
members of this committee that the opponents are few in number. They are a 
small minority. On the other hand, I am pleased to say that while the foundation 
was prepared to purchase a headquarters site for the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
that valuable 1744-acre waterfront tract was donated to the Foundation by mem- 
bers of the Crane family, which owns considerable property on Big Pine Key and 
other nearby islands. 

The establishment of this refuge will be an economic asset to the lower keys, 
and to Monroe County. When it finally becomes possible for the people to see 
those small deer, another intriguing natural attraction will be added to the fasci- 
nations of that semitropical area. 

Aside from the urgent need for preserving a bit of key deer habitat, we also 
should give consideration to the fact that this refuge would at the same time give 
needed protection to the other unusual flora and fauna of that area. The lower 
keys are quite different from any other place within the continental United States, 
and some of those strange biological and ecological curiosities should be left in 
their natural state. 

The limitation in H. R. 1058 and H. R. 1127 overcomes any misapprehension 
about the size of the refuge. These bills authorize the acquisition of up to only 
1,000 acres of land through purchase, donation, or exchange of unreserved public 
holdings. It is imperative that the refuge lands be acquired without further 
delay, and it is hoped that this committee will reaffirm its positive action of last 
vear by giving this bill prompt and favorable attention. 

This statement is presented on behalf of American Nature Association, Richard 
W. Westwood, president; American Planning and Civie Association, Harlean 
James, executive secretary; Citizens Committee on Natural Resources, Spencer 
M. Smith, secretary; International Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation 
Commissioners, Carl D. Shoemaker, general counsel; Izaak Walton League of 
America, Joseph W. Penfold, conservation director; National Wildlife Federation, 
Charles H. Callison, conservation director; North American Wildlife Foundation, 
C. R. Gutermuth, secretary; National Parks Association, Fred M. Packard, 
executive secretary; Public Affairs Institute, Dewey Anderson, executive director; 
Sport Fishing Institute, Richard H. Stroud, executive vice president; The Wilder- 
ness Society, Howard Zahniser, executive secretary; Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute, Ira N. Gabrielson, president. 


Mr. Boykin. We will hear from Mr. Papy. 

Mr. Papy. Congressmen and members of the committee, to keep 
the record straight, Mr. Brookfield stated here, there were only $5,000 
in taxes derived from that, but today that property in the mainland 
section would bring over $100,000 in revenue back into Monroe 
County. 

Mr. Dineett. Is that because of the existence of the park there in 
this area? 

Mr. Papy. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Diner. The park has actually raised the taxable value of the 
land close to the park? 

Mr. Papry. No; the park depreciated the value in that area. 

Mr. Diner. I am sorry. Continue. 

Mr. Papy. The next comment is in regard to the smallness of the 
animal. Now, if you are going to call a ke: ‘v deer a toy deer, let us take 
the raccoon. The raccoon in the Florida ‘keys grows about that size. 
His hair is shaggy. He has no wool, practic ally” at all. The pelts are 
worthless, due to the fact of the foraging. There is nothing for him 
to eat but the little oyster on the shoreline. Therefore, he 1s a small 
coon, because he has little to exist on. The same thing applies to the 
Florida key deer. The humane thing, Mr. Chairman, is to get a place 
and feed them. When I was 21 years old we had meat only once a 
week. I was 123 pounds. We had malnutrition. They fed us. Our 
people grew strong and big, so let us provide a place for the key deer 
and make them big and strong and put them in the proper place in 
life where they belong. 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you, Mr. Papy. That is our rolleall, as you 
know. If anybody has any statements they would like to put in, we 
would be delighted to have them. 

(Submitted documents follow: ) 


STATEMENT BY FRED M. Packarpb, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL PARKS 
ASSOCIATION 


As executive secretary of the National Parks Association, I have had the 
the pleasure of testifying in support of legislation considered and enacted by this 
committee in previous sessions of Congress, that would provide protection for the 
rare key deer of Florida. I commented then that one of the most important 
conservation problems is to ensure the survival of wildlife species that are so 
scarce as to be in danger of extinetion. Among the rarest of American animals is 
the dwarf deer of the Florida Keys. 

While the steps that have been taken have produced encouraging improvement 
in the status of these animals, their established behavior patterns are so selective, 
and the environmental factors they require are so specific, that they cannot 
remain part of the American scene unless assurance is provided their habitat will 
remain available to them. They will be lost forever, if the few islands on which 
they live are converted into building lots, and especially if their limited number of 
waterholes are drained or fenced off in this process. It is imperative, therefore, 
if they are to survive, that some land be expressly reserved for their use. 

The basic question is whether it is actually essential to the welfare of the people 
of the country as a whole that every potential building site on the keys be ex- 
ploited for economie purposes, or whether the greater value to the Nation is not 
represented by restricting from sueh development a modest portion of the land 
available so these animals may continue to enjoy life. It is our belief that in 
such a situation, the slight loss to human economy, if there actually is a loss, is of 
negligible significance compared with the tragedy should yet another form of 
wildlife disappear from America through man’s avarice. 

A hundred years ago, few people recognized that our natural resources, includ- 
ing wildlife, represented more of value than the dollars that could be wrung from 
them. Today, our national conscience has awakened. The American people are 
vigorously expressing their conviction that the true criterion is whether these 
resources, Wherever they may be located, are being devoted to their wisest use and 
preserved and administered in such a way as to insure their perpetuation. Our 
country possesses an almost limitless variety of places in which man can live and 
enjoy a full life. But there is only one environment where these unusual animals 
can live, and no other will serve. In our opinion, a reasonable part of this habitat 
can properly be devoted to this purpose without in any way infringing on other 
human benefits—but rather, in a way that will contribute to them, for this is 
one of the most interesting animals in American history. 


AprRIL 1957. 
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NATIONAL Kry Deer REFUGE 


A statement by Michael Nadel, Assistant Executive Secretary of the Wilderness 
Society 


I am Michael Nadel, assistant executive secretary of the Wilderness Society, 
a national, private, nonprofit conservation organization founded in 1935, with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. It is a pleasure to be here to present a state- 
ment in support of H. R. 1058 and H. R. 1127, which provide for the establishment 
of a National Key Deer Refuge in the Florida Keys. 

At the present time the key deer, a dimunitive and distinct species, is living not 
alone on borrowed land, but on borrowed time. 

In the early part of the present decade only a nucleus herd of 30 or fewer of these 
deer remained in existence. Their numbers had been reduced to the verge of 
vanishment and extinction through poaching and accidental deaths. It seemed 
not long before the key deer would be a regretted memory, in company with other 
species now extinct which received a helping hand too late or not at all. 

At this critical point, with the aid of private conservation organizations like the 
Boone and Crockett Club, the National Wildlife Federation, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, and others cooperating with the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the State of Florida, a start was made leading to the protection of the 
key deer. Subsequently, lands within the natural range of these deer were leased 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service, with the approval of Congress. The deer began 
to thrive under this protection. It was demonstrated that in their natural habitat 
and under adequate protection, they have the hardihood to increase their numbers 
and survive. 

Nevertheless, the severely limited protection which the key deer now receive 
has hardly kept the wolf of highway and real-estate development from their door. 
They are being hampered in their natural ability to establish themselves in suffi- 
cient numbers to assure survival of the herd. 

To insure the perpetuation of these deer it seems necessary to leave them in 
their natural environment. It seems necessary to assure the perpetuation of the 
environment against possible destruction. Under the present arrangement of 
temporary, easily revocable leases that assurance does not exist. 

In their present environment the key deer are a source of enjoyment and a 
source of education. In this environment very probably studies can be carried 


on over long-range periods in the adaptation of these deer to specifie ecological 
influences. In any event, the key deer are an expression of the varied fauna of 
our land. We must do what needs to be done in our time to save them. 


We of the Wilderness Society believe that the acquisition of sufficient acreage in 
the natural range of the key deer is necessary for the perpetuation and good 
management of these animals. We are glad to support these bills 


Bia Prine Key, Fua., April 8, 1957. 
Re the key deer bill, H. R. 1127, 1058; 8S. 4268 

GENTLEMEN: Here is proof that the “knee high, tiny, miniature deer’ of the 
Florida Keys is one of the biggest hoaxes perpetrated on the American publie in 
years. 

These are pictures of actual key deer. 

Can they be considered tiny in the generally accepted sense of the word? Sorry 
we cannot give you the length of the tooth row, nor the condylobosal length, nor 
the auditobasal length, nor the zygomatic width. Perhaps the experts could if 
they had the skulls and the carcasses 

But looking at 20 mature deer in an enclosure, of which 10 were from the Ever- 
glades and 10 were from the keys, neither the experts nor the Deity, nor the general 
public could separate them. 

Since the length of the tooth row is the principal reason given by “the experts” 
for postulating a distinct race for the key deer, please ask them and the proponents 
of this bill if they intend to supply an official lip lifter to show the general public 
these phenomenal dentures. 

You might also ask them how many assistants he will have in a few years and 
how much their salaries will be 

Yours very truly, 
JoHN H. Payne 
(For the Prope rly Own S in the Lowe? Ke 4S.) 
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“Hark! Hark! THE LaAaRK——” AND THE EXPERTs: 


Principal source material: Barbour and Allen (1922): The White-tailed Deer of 
Eastern United States 


Of the three key deer skulls examined, only one was a fully grown deer. ‘‘The 
material now before us, though still inadequate, etc., ete.,’”’ based on “inadequate”’ 
material, the study obviously must be inconclusive. 

James Silver, former wildlife regional director, in his second progress report, 
does not agree with Barbour and Allen that the key deer is one of the four races of 
whitetails: “It is a distinct species and does not interbreed with the Virginia 
white-tailed deer, though most similar to it.’”’ In his third progress report, he 
quotes Dr. Kellogg, National Museum, on the status of the key deer as follows: 
“Florida Keys white-tailed deer (Odocoileus virginianus clavium): Barbour and 
Allen’’—a contradiction of his second report. Silver says the key deer weighs 
“40 to 50 pounds, 26 inches high at the shoulder.”’ Kellogg says shoulder height 
is ‘‘about 21 inches’’—the mainland deer ‘36 to 39 inches.” The given heights 
and weights are ex-cathedra proclamations, fiat statements unsupported by any 
evidence. 

Mr. Cunningham, United States Fish and Wildlife Service: “It will be found 
that the key deer are one of the four races of the Virginia white-tailed deer, or a 
different species.” 

John Dickson III, sent to Big Pine Key by the Florida Game Commission, after 
a vear’s observation said in the Key West Citizen, April 30, 1952: “However, I 
would not call a deer the size of a key deer a ‘toy,’ the south Florida, or Everglades 
deer are no larger.” In his ecological study of the key deer written for his master 
of science degree, ‘“The key deer is the smallest race of the Virginia white-tailed 
deer in the United States.” 

Are you going to approve legislation based on such tenuous contradictory 
evidence? 


STATEMENT RY THE HUMANE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tle Humane Society of the United States urges the Congress to enact H. R, 
1058, H. R. 1127, or a similar bill, into law. 

This organization, like others that have long watched with alarm the decline 
of numbers of the unique key deer herd, is concerned about preservation of a 
species of animal that is part of the natural richness of our country. We believe 
that establishment of a refuge for the deer would be justified merely by considera- 
tions of conservation of resources. 

In addition, however, we urge protection for the key deer on humanitarian 
grounds. 

The key deer, it is well known, have been long hunted and destroyed by un- 
usually cruel methods. This is probably the only deer herd in America that has 
been regularly harried with dogs, used by illegal hunters to drive the deer to 
beaches. Many deer have been badly mauled, maimed, and killed by hunting 
dogs. Ina Federal refuge the deer would be protected from such hunting. 

It is also known that under past conditions the key deer have often suffered 
from lack of forage. In the environment of a Federal refuge the forage and the 
herd can be humanely balanced so that suffering will be eliminated and the herd 
preserved. 

On behalf of members in every State and Territory of the United States, we ask 
that the proposed refuge be quickly established. 


Mr. Boykin. Thank you, gentlemen, very much, 

Mr, Fasceti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bennetr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 


x 





